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‘'The one Idea which History exhibits 


of 


as evermore developing itself : i i 
endeavour to throw down allthe barriers erected between gt rey ye Be me oe 


m,Country,and Colour, to treatthe whole Hum 
of our spiritual nature.” —Humboldt’s Cosmos. 


men by prejudice and one-sided views ; and by setting aside the dis 
an race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 


the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
istinctions 
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Pews of the Week. 


RBEAT news has come to us from both ends of 

ithe war, north and south, and if the officials 
make the most of the intelligence and of its first 
effect, it must be admitted that either one of the 
successes is a satisfaction, and that both together 
they cannot be without a considerable moral effect, 
upon the enemy, as well as upon our own force. 
Sweaborg has been mauled ; and the Russians, at- 
tempting a grand attack upon the Tchernaya, have 
been driven back with serious loss—these two 
considerable blows being, as our readers already 
know, connected with a chain of similar successes 
that must have inflicted each day a heavier burden 
on the spirit of the foe. 

In the Crimea the Russians had continued their 
eforts. It was only a day before we heard of 
the grand battle that we had a despatch from 
General Smurson announcing a sortie of the 
Bustians in force: the attacking party, con- 
sisting of 2000 men, with strong reserves, made 
their approach with shouting and bugling, as if 
they expected to frighten the Allies, but they 
Were repulsed as usual. Meanwhile, the fleet in 
the Sea of Azof had continued a progressive con- 
sumption of their food and forage, which must 
have made them feel the British attack in the 
stomach, the tenderest of all organs in the be- 
sieged. Tt may be true that reinforcements have 
arrived by way of Perekop—reinforcements for an 

-fed garrison being the most unwelcome of guests ; 
and while we know well that the Russians can 
bring supplies by way of Perekop from the North, 
with great trouble and slowness, we have also had 
evidence that they depend for their supplies upon 
the Sea of Azof, where the English have made so 

ve & razzia. 

We are now in a position to appreciate the 
eal success of the Tchernaya. The reports are 
a present extremely slight; only such as the 

h can transmit, and only in part official. 
; facts appear to be these:—The Russians 
PProached in a force of 50,000 or 60,000 men, 
under our old friend Lirranpr, to attack the 
Position of the French and Sardinians on the 
ya. The fight lasted three hours, and 

_ enemy gave way, with a loss, it is rudely 
ed, of some thousands of men, leaving some 
Ard eds of prisoners in the hands of the Allies. 

everse of this kind must be far worse than the 

Tepulses upon the same ground, or at Bala- 








klava ; for the Russians have evidently been ex- 
hausting their resources, and we know that their 
confidence must be reduced to a low ebb. The 
effort, desperate as it was, shows that they are 
conscious of weakuess. 

These events are the preface to a yet greater 
movement: by a despatch from General Smmpson, 
received last evening, we learn that the bombard- 
ment of Sebastopol was to recommence yesterday, 
and no doubt on a grand scale, with approaches 
pushed far closer than when the impatience of a 
too impetuous French General spoiled the last 
storming arrangements. 

The “destruction” of Sweaborg remains to be 
explained. It may be truer than upon second 
thoughts we supposed, for second thoughts are 
not always so correct as the first. The position 
of the fortress is well known. As is so com- 
mon on the Baltic coasts, a deep indentation is 
closed by a chain of shoals and small islands ; 
towards the north-eastern corner. of the outlet 
the islands are higher, the channel is deeper; and 
here, in fact, is the portal by which alone ships 
can gain admittance. As the islands stretch to the 
south-west they become smaller, and the water 
more shallow; and just within the line is the 





town of Helsingfors, which gives its name to 
the harbour. The fortress of Sweaborg may 
be said to be placed upon several of the 
islands forming the portal. It consisted of 
casemated batteries with outworks, arsenal, bar- 
racks, &c. The English fleet approached near 
enough to pour a destructive fire into the fortifica- 
tions without receiving fire in return. A confla- 
gration began very soon, and it is reported that the 
whole of the arsenal and barracks have been de- 
stroyed, while the port has suffered very severely. 
Such are the facts; whether these results really 
amount to the destruction of Sweaborg we Lave 
yet to learn. It is probable that the fortress has 
been rendered unavailing, and if no further blow 
has been struck this season, invaluable would have 
been these two recent successes to«adorn the royal 
speech. 

But it had to be delivered without them. 
The Sweaborg brilliancy came out twenty-four 
hours too late; the Tchernaya felicitations of 
Friday evening were not available on Tuesday at 
noon, when Parliament was dismissed for the 
recess by a royal speech in the third person, 
through the mouth of a commissioner, praising 
noble Peers and faithful Commons for what they 
had done. We reviewed the session last week, 





and need not repeat our review now. The speech 
made its chief boast of those measures which 
we pointed at as fertile in future benefits— 
Limited Liability, the Metropolitan Government 
Bill, the Australian self-government Bills, &c., 
with a sturdy boast about the abolition of the 
Newspaper Stamp. The Speech, indeed, tells 
us that “the duty on newspapers” has been 
abolished, forgetting that the heaviest of all duties 
which we have to undergo is the duty on the very 
paper upon which we print, and which newspapers 
consume much more largely than ordinary books. 
The Speech also boasted of the successes in the 
war, and of the French alliance; it regretted 
the failure of the conferences at Vienna; it 
thanked the Commons for their contributions to 
the war exchequer, and to the beneficial legisla- 
tion of the country. It was silent, of course, respect- 
ing the recent exhibitions of our statesmen; though 
if the Crown had any really supreme function, how 
just might have been the censure upon the un- 
faithful servant of the Sovereign who went to 
Vienna to perform a set task, and let the adverse 
party see that he would have yielded what he was 
told not to yield; while others, yet worse, after 
advising the Queen to enter upon a war, have 
made studied orations to encourage the enemy, 
dishearten their countrymen, and embarrass 
the Government in mustering the means for war- 
fare. 

The Commons and Lords have gone to the 
Moors, to the Exposition, to the Continent, au 
diable—that is, in the metaphorical sense— 
leaving undone about as many of the things they 
attempted to do or as they really executed ; and 
the public is half inclined to think that the recess is 
as valuable as the session. We always think so in 
August; in February we incline to the opposite 
opinion. 

Before the House of Commons, however, were 
summoned to the House of Lords in order to hear 
the speech, General Evans occupied the vacant — 
minutes by a survey of the resources still unused 
which might increase the men at our command. 
He particularly recommended that regiments on 
colonial service should be sent to the Crimea, and 
be replaced either with militiamen, or in some 
cases with detachments from the Indian 
Irregular Hindu cavalry, he says, would fend 
the border of the Cape colony in Sow ot Ag ‘ 
better than regular troops, and would sQ rq 
seven battalions of veterans at the Cap@fok ge 
vice in the Crimea. He also recommen Jed 
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the foreign contingent, including the Turkish, 
should be supplied with rifles. All sound advice ; 
and Lord Patmerston promised that these sub- 
jects should receive attention during the recess. 
The Morning Post has announced’ that a force of 
French and English will be formed in Canada to 
replace the Anglo-American legion, which would 
have included any foreigners that might choose to 
wander in from the neighbouring Union: The 
subject of employing Indian soldiers has already 
attracted attention; but it is quite evident that 
large reinforcements can be obtained if necessary, 
and in the meanwhile, the sinews of war are not 
wanting. 

The particulars of the Turkish Loan have been 
clearly explained this week. The remarkable 
fact this week is the singularly warm welcome 
given to the loan in the City. Before Messrs. 
Rorascuizp and Messrs. Paumer and Goup- 
smip had announced that they would open sub- 
scription lists—before the price for taking the 
stock had been fixed—blank “ quotations,” as it 
were, had been quoted at “3 or 3} premium ;” 
that is, there were men willing to give an advance 
of 3 or 34 upon whatever any jog-trot City man 
would fix as the price! The English-and French 
guarantee have settled the matter as a question of 
credit; the resources of Turkey are known to be 
promising ; but here was an expression of the 
money public on the general credit of the measure. 

Friday was a Bears’ holiday in the City. The 
long tedium of anticipation, with little done either 
in the Baltic or in the Black Sea, had just been 
broken by the announcement of “the destruction 
of Sweaborg’—a phrase which proved to be 
somewhat overcharged—and then yesterday out 
came the Morning Post with the tremendous an- 
nouncement—‘“ We have reason to believe that 
stirring, and hitherto unexpected, intelligence 
may be looked for from the Crimea in the course 
of the next few days.” This might have been 
open to any construction, but the Morning Herald 
almost at the same time affirmed that some 
“depressing ” information had been received 
from the Crimea by Government, and purposely 
withheld. Here were the most favourable con- 
ditions for the Bear party: a long listlessness, an 





over-heightened success, a slight reaction, and 
a solemn and apparently official announce- 
ment that something was coming—the Post 
having manifestly official sources—and finally, 
the averment of the Herald that something 
was adverse. The Bears had the day, and the 
Funds declined, The probability was that the 
“ stirring intelligence” related to an event. which 
had not yet taken place, the Morning Post having 
been the journal that announced the last assault 
upon Sebastopol before it took place, punctually 
naming the day; and so it proved again. The in- 
terpretation of the Heralds therefore, deserved 
little attention; but it was not the less valuable 
for the Bears, and no doubt a considerable amount 
of money has changed hands while the mysti- 
fied public opened its mouth for the promised 
wonderment, 

These operations had been, for a time, aided 
by reports of damage to the crops through the 
storms, but the loss has been very partial, and the 
sun has restored both the grain and the market. 

Railways have reason to be more permanently 
plaintive than corn. If the grain is laid, so are 
dividends, but more fearfully, and we apprehend 
for a longer period. No sun will raise them. The 
decline is usually attributed to the war and the 
stagnation of trade; it is general, but the greatest 
proportion of fall is in lines like the North- 
Western and the Great Western. The North- 
Western used to have a steady dividend of 
ten per cent., and the Great Western of eight ; 
recently, this level has not been maintained. 
The North-Western was content with some- 








thing short of ten; the Great Western with 


> 


four; but at the meetings just hgld the divi- 
dends for the half year have been respectively at 
the rate of 4} and 2 per cent. per annum! In 
other words, those persons whose property con- 
sisted in railway shares will have in the Great 
Western railway a quarter of the income which 
they had not long simee, and half the ineome 
which they had last year. But this is not a:sub- 
ject to be dismissed in a passing paragraph. 
Persons have figured on the scene conspicuously, 
and in many quarters. Mr. Cowper, the new 
President of the Board of Health, Mr. Rosertr 
Lowe, Vice-President of the Board of Trade— 
both now “ Right Honourable’—have been re- 
elected. Being sound on the war, they passed 
their re-election unanimously. Mr. Borcorr, Mr. 
Lower’s threatened opponent, found it impossible 
to get a majority at Kidderminster against a War 
Minister. Mr. Linpsay has been down to tell his 
electors at Tynemouth that he did not misrepresent 
when he brought forward the Admiralty grievances. 
But the public would take it much more kindly at 
his hands if he could explain to them, by an ana- 
tomy of the department, how it is that the Admi- 
ralty produces grievances. Elsewhere we see 


Mr. Hussarp, lately a Governor of the Bank of 


England, with other City magnates, taking a con- 
spicuous position at a public meeting in the Guild. 
hall to promote the Early Closing movement. In 
the United States we have President Prerce dis- 
placing the anti-slavery Governor 
Reever, and putting in the conformist Daw- 
son, on the Nebraska Bill policy. In India 
we see a son of DwarKANAUTH TAGoRE approach- 
ing the judicial Bench, not without some contro- 
versy as to his personal qualifications; and we 
desery Major Puayre setting out on a mission to 
Ava, accompanied by a scientific suite, strongly 
manned, to make a survey of the land traversed. 
At home again, certain admirers of Mr. Rozrpuck 
are endeavouring to redress the injustice of fortune 


energetic 


by securing him an independence, as the merited 
‘“‘testimonial” for public services which have not 


been repaid in the usual way, by official ad- 
vancement, which has slided off to inferior men. A 
reminiscent public of a very limited kind are 
getting up a monument to amiable Miss Mrr- 
rorp; and “Jane FRankury,” @ propos to the 
gratuity bestowed upon the actual traversers of 
the “ North-Western passage,” is claiming recog- 
nition for her husband and his companions as the 
first actual discoverers of the junction of the seas. 

But conspicuous above all is Queen Victoria, 

guest of “our ally,” the EMrrror or THE FReNcuH. 
Queen Vicrorta does all things regularly, ra- 
idly, and decisively. Her Masgsty arrives in 
~ yacht, an “ocean Queen;” she traverses 
Paris to-day ; to-morrow “rests,” and then at- 
tends a concert of music at the Conservatoire— 
“sacred music” of course. ‘Then there is a round 
of sight-seeing, receptions, dinners in_ state, 
or ‘en famille,” theatres, operas, in formidable 
whirl; with an hour or two of “rest” daily, 
like Fausrarr’s bread, “ in all this sack.” There 
is little of it, but how intense that resting! Not 
a person is there in all the world so conspicuous 
as the successor of Exizapetu just at these pre- 
sents. Were it possible, now, that she could dis- 
sociate herself from the routine by which she is 
surrounded, and from the adventurer-scheming 
by which she is confronted elevate herself to the 
highest point of view, and survey the political 
world, all its heaving movements and suppressed 
hopes, from the highest summits of Paris, see 
what is to be seen, and recognise it with heart and 
head, and declare in her clear voice the truth as 
it could be told, what voices might not answer, 
what hands would not rise to do her bidding, what 
deeds might not be done, what immortal greatness 
not be hers! 

Bor_er Exp Lostoy.—Owing, as it is supposed, to an 
insufficiency of water, a boiler exploded on Saturday 
evening at Sheffield, and was carried across the road 
into the river, knocking down two walls in its progress. 
Two men were killed, and three others seriously injured. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Fox, Provost of Queen's College, 
Oxford, expired on Saturday last at the provost’s 
lodging, in the eighty-tirst year of his age. 










IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 


As the session approaches its i it is 
necessary to transact a certain amount of 
on Saturdays; and on Saturday i 
Lords and Commons met for a few 
Lords, the Commons’ amendments to the the 
raBLe Twusts Butt, the Unton or Co Cuan 
Beverices Bins, the Criminar Jusricy Pl 
some other measures, were considered — ad 
to, with the exception of one in the Union of 
tiguous Benefices Bill, which wag Tejected Con. 
brief conversation. after 4 
The Pustic Houses (IrELanp) B 
Heatra Act AMeNvMENT Bret and ite Pome 
PREVENTION BILL, were respectively Tead a thin) 





es 


time, and passed. 


LIMITED LIABILITY BILL, 
This bill, after a protest from Lord 

(on the ground of undue haste), and come Pema 
in defence of its principles from the Marquis of 
LaNsbowneE, was read a third time, and passed, 4 
clause, however, was added, empowering the Board 
of Trade to appoint auditors, under certain regula. 
tions, for the purpose of inspecting 
the companies who might avail themselves of the 
privileges created by the measure, — The Loris’ 
amendments on the Bill having been subseq 
read in the Commons, Mr. Wittrams, Mr, J 
Pattuimore, Mr. Maiys, Mr. Wirgmsoy and Mr. 
PeLtatr, strenuously opposed them; while Lord 
PALMERSTON and the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, h 
admitting that the bill had been 
it would be better to accept the measure as it stood 
than risk it altogether. The 
ultimately adopted. 


STATE OF THE CRIMEAN ARMY, 

In the House of Commons, in reply to Lord 
Horuam, Lord PaLtmMerston promised to produce 
the evidence taken by Sir J. M‘Neill and Colonel 
Tulloch in their recent inquiries into the state of the 
Crimean army, with the exception of certain pas. 
sages of a confidential character. 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

Mr. WaLPoe gave notice for next session, of his 
intention to propose some change in the of 
national education in Ireland, so as to certain 
classes who now obtained no share of the grants of 
public money to participate in the same. 

*The Lords’ amendments to several bills were 
agreed to. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AS A HOUSE OF APPEAL, 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord Sr, 
Leonarv’s, in moving for a return relative to ap 
peals heard by their Lordships during the session, 
called attention to some remarks by the Solicitor. 
General in the House of Commons on the previous 
Friday, to the effect that the House of Lords is very 
objectionable as a legal tribunal, owing to the mem- 
bers considering themselves at liberty to depart, if . 
they think fit, in the middle of an argument. 
St. Leonard’s emphatically denied this.—Lord Came 
BELL and the Lorp CuaNceicor concurred in the 
denial; and the motion was withdrawn. 


PRESENCE OF SOLDIERS DURING ASSIZES. 

Lord Capper drew attention to the absardity 
and injustice of locking soldiers in their 
during the holding of assizes; and the Lorp Caa® 
CELLOR said that whenever he found any soldiers ia 
court, he had always observed them to be among the 
quietest and most orderly listeners. 

The ConsoripateD Funp (AppRopRIATION) Bill, 
the Excnequer-BiLis (7,000,0001.) Bus, i 
Muitia Pay Brix, were respectively read a third 
time, and passed. 

INTOLERANCE AT OXFORD. 

Lord Monteacie presented a petition a= & 
Culling Eardley, stating that some ago 
name was erased from the College ks, on® the 
of some scruples having prevented his ST a 
Thirty-nine Articles; that, since the 0 ti 
versity Act of last year, he had applied to have 
name replaced, and that he was told this -_ ro 
be done upon his signing a declaration that ry 
extra Ecclesiam Anglicanam, which he refused to 
because he does not so regard a 
Cuance.tor, Lord HARRINGTON, an ; 
BELL, all disapproved of the conduct of the Univer 
sity; Lord Campbell observing that it is com 
the letter, to the spirit, and to the policy of 
of Parliament. ht 

CONDUCT OF THE W 

Tuesday being the last day of the season, Si 
Lacy Evans determined to close the legi 
tings with an attempt to elicit from the Governmes 
a still more distinct declaration than h ~ w 
made of their determination to prosecute the @ 
with vigour during the recess. Compare ‘howe 
ertions made since the present hostilities wo bal 
which distinguished the last great war ( ) he | 
80,000 British, and 40,000 Portuguese, a fall 
came to the conclusion that there had beem 
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af force in the East is inadequate; 
off in “Ae tear by drafting off ten thousand 
ad it forty thousand’ European troops we main- 
ee ein The English battalions at the Cape, 
tain ie be replaced by native Indian troops, and 
-~ the other colonies; a splendid corps 


eee from the Irish police; and a Polish 

ee formed of Russian Poles, would form the 
nucleus of a most important force.—Lord Patmer- 
reiterated his determination to push the war 
gromreiteratet remarked that, if Sir De Lacy had 
a first year instead of the latter period of 
Peninsular war, he would have found that our 
= now are greater than they were then, or in- 

me. 

deed ay yoy and the members were 
— afterwards summoned to the House of Lords, 


to hear the Queen’s message with respect to 
THE PROROGATION. 
The Royal Assent having been given by commis- 


veral bills, 
vet vee Cwancettor proceeded to read her 


Majesty's speech as follows :— 
« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“Weare commanded by her Majesty to release you 
from further attendance in parliament, and at the same 
time to express the warm acknowledgments of her 

for the zeal and assiduity with which you have 
applied yourselves to the discharge of your public duties 
during a long and laborious session. 

“ Her Majesty has seen with great satisfaction, that 
while you have occupied yourselves in providing means 
for the vigorous prosecution of the war, you have 
given your attention to many measures of great public 
utility. Her Majesty is convinced that you will share 
her satisfaction at finding that the progress of events 
has tended to cement more firmly that union which has 
so happily been established between her Government 
and that of her ally the Emperor of the French; and 
her Majesty trusts that an alliance founded ona sense 
of {the general interests of Europe, and consolidated 
by ‘good faith, will long survive the events which have 
given rise to it, and will contribute to the permanent 
well-being and prosperity of the two great nations 
whom it has linked in the bonds of honourable friend- 


“The accession of the King of Sardinia to the treaty 
between her Majesty, the Emperor of the French, and 
the Sultan has given additional importance and strength 
to that alliance, and the efficient force which his Sar- 
dinian Majesty has sent to the seat of war to co-operate 
with the Allied armies, will not fail to maintain the high 
reputation by which the army of Sardinia has ever been 

. ished 


“Her Majesty has commanded us to thank you for 
having enabled her to avail herself, as far as has been 
found to be required, of those patriotic offers of extended 
service which she has received from the militia of the 
United Kingdom, and for the means of reinforcing her 
brave army in the Crimea by an enlistment of volunteers 


“Her Majesty acknowledges with satisfaction the 
measure which you have adopted for giving effect to the 
convention by which, in conjunction with her ally the 
Emperor of the French, she has made arrangements for 
assisting the Sultan to provide the means which are ne- 
cessary to enable him to maintain in efficiency the 
Turkish army, which has so gallantly withstood the 
assaults of its enemies. 

“Her Majesty, in giving her assent to the bill which 
You presented to her for the local management of the 
metropolis, trusts that the arrangements provided by 
that measure will lead to many improvements conducive 
to the convenience and health of this great city. The 
abolition of the duty on newspapers will tend to diffuse 
useful information among the poorer classes of her Ma- 
Jesty s subjects. The principle of limited liability which 
you have judiciously applied to joint-stock associations 
will afford additional facilities for the employment of 
capital, and the improvements which you have made in 
the laws which regulate friendly societies will encourage 
of industry and thrift among the labouring 
- of the community. 

i Majesty trusts that the measures to which she 
_ her assent for improving the constitutions of 
South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, and for be- 
Sowing on the important and flourishing colonies of 
extended powers of self-government, will 
the development of their great natural resources, 
agua the contentment and happiness of their 
« . 
density commands us to say that she has been 
joy’ @ratified by the zeal for the success of her Ma- 
“arms, and by the sympathy for her soldiers and 
me, Manifested throughout her Indian and colonial 
PS ge her Majesty acknowledges with great satis- 
Tadia, Generous contributions which her subjects in 


and the Legislatures and inhabitants of the | 
| 


have sent for the relief of the sufferers by the 
of war. : 


« 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


“i 
er Majesty commands us to convey to you her 





thanks for the readiness and zeal with which you 


have provided the lies for carrying on the 
war in which her Majesty bs coanged! 

= a ov laments the burdens and sacrifices 
which it become to i her faith- 
ful people, butshe wameovtindans he wisdom with which 
you have alleviated the weight of those burdens by the 
mixed arrangements which you have made for providing 
those supplies. 

‘“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“Her Majesty has commanded us to say, that she has 
seen with sincere regret that the endeavours which, in 
conjunction with her ally the Emperor of the French, 
she made at the recent conferences at Vienna to bring 
the war to a conclusion on conditions consistent with the 
honour of the Allies and with the future security of 
Europe, have proved ineffectual. But, those endeavours 
having failed, no other course is left to her Majesty but 
to prosecute the war with all possible vigour; and her 
Majesty, relying upon the support of her Parliament, 
upon the manly spirit and patriotism of her people, upon 
the never failing courage of her army and her navy, 
whose patience under suffering and whose power of 
endurance her Majesty has witnessed with admiration, 
upon the steadfast fidelity of her allies, and above all 
upon the justice of her cause, humbly puts her trust in 
the Almighty Disposer of Events for such an issue of 
the great contest in which she is engaged as may secure 
to Europe the blessings of a firm and lasting peace. 

“On your return to your several counties you will 
have duties to perform little less important than those 
which belong to your attendance in Parliament. Her 
Majesty trusts that your powerful influence will be 
exerted for the welfare and happiness of her people, the 
promotion of which is the object of her Majesty's con- 
stant care, and the anxious desire of her heart.” 

The Commission for proroguing Parliament was 
then read, and the Lorp CHANCELLOR added— 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘“ By virtue of her Majesty’s Commission, under the 
great seal, to us and other Lords directed, and now read, 
we do, in her Majesty’s name, and in obedience to her 
commands, prorogue this Parliament to Tuesday, the 
23rd day of October next, to be then here holden; and 
this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to Tuesday, 
the 23rd day of October next.” 


THE WAR. 


Sweasorc has been bombarded with triumphant 
success; and the long pause in the operations of the 
war has been terminated by the first successful blow 
of any magnitude and completeness. On the morn- 
ing of the 9th inst., the mortar and gunboats of the 
Allied squadron opened fire on the place, and did not 
cease until the morning of August llth. “ Heavy 
explosions and very destructive fires,” says the 
despatch of Admiral Dundas, “ were produced ina 
very few hours. Nearly all the principal buildings 
on Vargoe, and many more on Swartoe, including 
those of the dockyard and arsenal, are burnt. Few 
casualties have occurred, and no lives lost, in the 
Allied fleet.” This account is confirmed by that of 
Admiral Penaud, who writes:— 

“The bombardment of Sweaborg by the Allied Squa- 
drons has been attended with complete success. An 
immense conflagration, which lasted for forty-five 
hours, has destroyed nearly all the storehouses and 
magazines of the arsenal, which is a complete ruin. 
Various powder magazines and stores of projectiles blew 
up. The enemy has received a terrible blow, and suf- 
fers an enormous loss. Our loss is insignificant in men, 
and nothing whatever in material. The crews are in a 
state of enthusiasm.” 

Sweaborg, it is perhaps needless to inform our 
readers, is one of the first of those granite and iron 
warders which guard the chief marine avenue into 
the heart of Russia—the Gulf of Finland. It is one 
of the outposts, or exterior gates, of the capital; and 
is accounted only second to Cronstadt in strength. 
Situated on an island, with Helsingfors on the main- 
land close at its back, it has been relied on by the 
Czar as a means of keeping his enemies at a safe dis- 
tance from the vulnerable part of his empire; and 
many have been the prophecies, even from the lips 
of Englishmen, as to the hopelessness of doing any- 
thing against it. Yet, with the first vigorous effort, 
it has been, if not utterly ruined, yet miserably 
shattered. The Russians have received a great 
blow; and the Allies now look with greater confi- 
dence towards Sebastopol. 

Before that gigantic fortress, reddened by so much 
English and French blood, the might of the confede- 
rated armies is still gathering up for some awful and 





|concentrated blow. The French engineers are now 


closeto the east fortand the Karabelnaia fortifications. 
The English lines are also advanced close up to the 
hostile walls ; and the relative position of the two 
enemies is equivalent to that of the Cornish “hug” 
in wrestling. ‘The death-grapple grows tighter; the 
Allies have a manifest superiority ; and even'the 
Austrian organs are beginning to prophesy favour- 
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The Gazette is of opinion that the 
garrison on the left line of defence, 
to Bastion 5 (from the west of Careening Bay. to the 
Flagstaff, pres fs not long be tenable. 

We read in the Daily News :— 

“The Indépendance of Brussels and some of the Berlin 
papers state, as news from St. Petersburg, that orders 
have been given for the construction of a floating bridge, 
to extend from Fort Michael, on the south, to Fort 


ment, Fort Nicholas being on the south side of the 
roads ; but. the character and object of the new construce 
tion is important.” 

A private letter from Vienna states that the bom- 
bardment of Bastions 3 to 5 continues. with slight 
interruption from day to night. The Russians, who 
return it continually, are nevertheless unable to de- 
stroy the works of the 6th parallel, and it’ is even 
said, adds the writer, that it has become com 
impossible for them to ascertain its position. 
ing of the period from July the 22nd to the 26th, 
General Gortschakoff writes that the enemy has 
kept up a fire “alternately vertical and sweeping,” 
and that immense quantities of rockets and various: 
kinds of projectiles have been.hurled into the ' 
On the 8th and 9th of August, he says that “ 
enemy’s cannonade is feeble.” The Presse d’Orient 
states that fifty-six batteries have been prepared for 
the general attack on the left at a distance of from 
fifty to one hundred and twenty métres from the 
enemy. The Times correspondent believes that an- 
other attack will very shortly be made on the Malae 
khoff; and some persons have spoken of the 15th of 
August—the anniversary of the birth of Napoleon 
the First—as the day. But had that day been so 
signalised, we should have learnt the fact before 
new. So, at present, all is expectation in the direc- 
tion of the Crimea; but expectation tinged with 
and, alas! with sorrow too, at the thought of 
carnage that is coming. 

The Russians, however, are making every effort 
to defend themselves to the last; and a great deal of 
wondering has been excited among the Allies by a 
very mysterious work of counter approach executed 
by the besieged, and which is described as taking 
the form of a deep, covered trencli cut in the glacis, 
at right angles to the great ditch around the Mala- 
khoff works, and extended in a direction towards 
the nearest point of the French approach. 
trench was excavated on the night of the 28th of 
July. 

From Anapa there is nothing of importance. The 
Russian garrison which had abandoned that:city, and 
which at a later period had to retrace its steps, has 
passed the Kuban. The Circassians are encamped 
about Anapa; but they are not engaged in any 
movements of consequence. 

Kars still holds out; and letters from Erzeroum 
announce that Mehemet Pacha, Governor-General of 
Erzeroum, had succeeded in collecting 4800 men, 
infantry and cavalry, of the militia, thatche had ad+ 
vanced at the head of these troops in the direction 
of Kars, and effected his junction with Vely Pacha, 
General of Division, who was occupying a strong 
position. It is said that the Russians-do not mean 
to attack Kars, as they entertain hopes of starving 
out the garrison; but. another account. states that 
the city is to be besieged in. regular form. In. @ 
communication from the seat of war in Asia, we 
find the relative positions.of the Russians and ‘Turks 
thus described :— 

“A Russian division is fortifying itself at Solanhii- 
Dagh, in the defile Unkiar Dusi. During the past week, 
a force of 2000 regular Turkish horsemen advanced from 
Kopri Kioi towards this mountain; arriving very late, 
they did not see the enemy, and arranged for passing 
the night upon the heights, but at daybreak they were 
surprised to find the Cossacks before them. The Turks, 
however, did not lose courage; they’ bravely defended 
themselves, and succeeded in eseaping from this mauvais 
pas, leaving but five or six dead,and some wounded and 
prisoners. The Russians also have maintained them- 
selves in the district of Bayazid, in a force of nearly 
10,000 men, distributed at Utch-Klissa, Deudin, and 
Topra-Kaleh. The Turkish army at Kapri Kioi increases 
every day; the irregulars coming in from all parts.” 

Schamy! still remains in the mountains. There is 





no* probability of an expedition inte the interior of 
the Crimea. 
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five o'clock this morning (July 31) a most 
and conti- 
cause, I fear, much discomfort, 

if not actual damage, in the camp, over which it rages 
and duration which I do not re- 

surpassed. The considerable por- 

tion of the camp of which I command a view from my 
hut is converted into a lake, the rain descending faster 
than it can sink into theearth. Over the surface of this 
lake the rain is drifted in clouds by the driving wind, 
forming a sort of watery curtain, through which the 
soaked tents look dreary and dismal enough. Such as 
it is, however, their imperfect shelter has been sought, 
and one sees but here and there a drenched figure strug- 
through the blast. In the pens, the mules and 
orses mournfully hang their heads, enduring with me- 
lancholy philosophy the inevitable and unwelcome 


ie 


look of profound discomfort peculiar to poultry under 
difficulties. Down the numerous slopes of the camp the 
water has made itself channels, which will not, however, 
T fear, prevent its finding its way into many of the semi- 
subterranean huts, to the great disturbance of their do- 
mestic economy. Even the furious war of the elements 
does not wholly suspend the strife of man, and from time 
to time, above the roar of the wind and the plash of the 
rain, the boom of a gun reaches us. As I write, how- 
ever, the tempest passes over, the clouds fly seaward, the 
rain ceases, and already the camp resumes its stir. 

The immediate effect of these plashing showers is not 
particularly agreeable, although I believe it to be highly 
beneficial. They convert the clayey soil of the camp 
and its vicinity into a sticky mud, which clings tenaci- 
ously to the feet of man and beast, and renders locomo- 
tion slow and difficult. The clay hardens rapidly and 
requires strong picking to extract it from the horse's 
hoof. Considering the quality of the soil it seems un- 
accountable that our authorities do so little in the way 
of road-making. One would imagine that they antici- 
pate continual summer, or departure before winter ar- 
tives. While the French have made excellent roads, in 
our camp one sees mere tracks. As for the much-vaunted 
Balaklava railway it will be useless within a short time 
after the bad season sets in. It is a very convenient 
summer construction, but the ground on which it rests 
will be converted into mud by the winter's wet.— Times 
Correspondent. 


RUSSIAN LOSSES AND REINFORCEMENTS. 

Ls heard a few days ago from a French officer of 
artillery, that Pelissier, being asked when offensive 
siege operations would be again resumed, said, ‘ Well, I 
don’t know; the Russians are losing every day three 
or four hundred men by sickness. If we wait a week, 
they will have lost a brigade, if we wait a month, they 

have lost a corps d’armée.” But, if the Russians 
lose many men by sickness, they seem to be careful to 
replace them. Numbers of stories are afloat about the 
formidable forces which have come and are still coming 
down this way, and apprehensions of an attack on the 
Tchernaya line are daily gaining more ground. In the 
meantime, not even the most powerful telescopes are able 
to discover anything of the approach of this formidable 
force.— Times occasional Correspondent. 

DESPATCH FROM GENERAL SIMPSON. 
Before Sebastopol, July 31. 

My Lord,—TI beg to enclose the list of casualties to 
the 29th inst., which, I regret to say, are very heavy. 

The proximity of our works to those of the enemy, 
together with the lightness of the nights and rocky na- 
ture of the ground, making it impossible to obtain rapid 
cover, materially contributes to such a result; notwith- 
standing which disadvantages our engineers continue 
steadily, though slowly, to advance in the direction of 
the Great Redan. 

_ An agreeable change has taken place the last few days 
in the temperature of the weather; heavy showers of 
rain have occasionally fallen. 

Several reconnoissances have been made from the 
valley of Baidar towards Ozenbash, Aitodar, and through 
the Phoros Pass towards Aloupka, the enemy nowhere 
appearing in any force; but the narrowness of the 
mountain roads, with the exception of the Woronzoff, 
makes it for them to alter their concentrated 
position on the heights of Mackenzie and plateau of the 


The health of the troops continues very satisfactory. 
I have, &c., 

ee ea James SIMPson, 
ieutenant-General C ing. 

Lord Panmure, eee 
Casualties.—1 sergeant, 11 rank and file killed; 5 

officers, 2 sergeants, 106 rank and file wounded. Naval 

Brigade: 12 wounded, 2 contused. 





WAR MISCELLANEA. 

A Russtan Vesser unper THE AvusTRIAN FLAG.— 
The Nina arrived at Ipswich on the 14th of May last 
= the Black Sea, under Austrian colours, and, on the 

of June, was detained by the officers of Customs on 
Pee en of being Russian property. Her cargo had 
Previously discharged. In the course of last week, 
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a claim for restitution was made in the Admiralty Court 
by Martino Gherdacovick, of Castrena in Austria, who 
deposed that he was the sole owner; but it was clear 
from the correspondence brought in that there are some 
Russians who still have an interest in her. Dr. Lush- 
ington, therefore, condemned the vessel. He observed :— 
“Tt was the first Austrian vessel which had come before 
the court. He would always be ready to give that flag 
as indulgent a consideration as the law of nations would 
allow; but, at the same time, he trusted that the Aus- 
trian Government would take care not to permit their 
flag to be prostituted for the purpose of protecting the 
property of an enemy from the just rights of the bellige- 
rent.” 


Peace Necoriations.—We read in a letter from 
Vienna, dated the 7th inst. :—‘ It is believed here that 
Count Buol received yesterday a declaration on the part 
of England and France that they do not wish, by new 
negotiations for peace, to interfere with or forestal the 
more decisive events of the war.” The same writer 
says :—“ The arrival of General Letang at Vienna is 
considered as being connected with arrangements rela- 
tive to the opening of lines of march for the Allied 
armies in the Principalities. It is rumoured here that 
one of the exiled French generals is expected at Frohs- 
dorf.” 

RECRUITING FOR THE ForREIGN LEGION IN SwirzER- 
LAND.—Colonel Dixon is at Berne, endeavouring to 
recruit for the Foreign Legion ; but no journal dare pub- 
lish the conditions of enlistment, in consequence of the 
prohibition of enrolment. 

Tue Duke or Newcast.e has arrived at Balaklava, 
and has been up to the front. 

Opxssa.—A telegraphic despatch, dated July 28th, 
says :—“ The garrison of Odessa, now the head-quarters 
of General Liiders, was yesterday reviewed. It consists 
of 16,000 infantry, two regiments of light cavalry, and 
a few batteries of artillery.” 

Tae Wuite Sea.—The French and English squadrons 
having appeared before Archangel, various foreign vessels 
have by their orders withdrawn. 

Errect oF THE Biockapr. -— The trade of St. 
Petersburg is in a state of the utmost distress owing to 
the blockade. Necessaries are at a most exorbitant 
price; labour is suspended in the manufactories; and 
the nobility are obliged to give /étes and costly theatrical 
exhibitions, in order to keep up some slight degree of 
activity amongst the commercial classes. These ac- 
counts, however, are denied by some of the continental 
papers. 

Tue Late Caprarin Lyons.—The Queen has sent an 
autograph letter to Sir Edmund Lyons, to express her 
sympathy with him on the loss of his son. 

Tue Sea or Azor.—Sir Edmund Lyons transmits to 
the Admiralty reports by Commanders Osborn and 
Crauford, giving detailed accounts of the destruction of 
Russian Government property at Berutch Spit, Ber- 
diansk, White House Spit, Glofira (near Gheisk), and 
the Crooked Spit in the Gulf of Azof. There are no 
particulars of unusual interest. Captain Osborn adds 
that “the total amount of provisions, corn, fisheries, 
forage, and boats destroyed has been something enor- 
mous.” 

Ausrria’s “ Ir.”—The Vienna Gazette, an exclusively 
official publication, asserts, in contradiction to a doubt 
expressed by Sir George Grey, in his speech on Mr. 
Laing’s motion, that jf England had accepted the Aus- 
trian proposals, Austria would instantly have signed a 
military convention with the Westerh Powers. The 
Gazette has “ every reason to believe” that this fact had 
been telegraphed to their respective Governments by the 
representatives of France and England. 

Tue Turks are fortifying the Danube. The mouths 
of the Sulina are intercepted by brigands, and commerce 
calls for protection. Difficulties have arisen in the 
Principalities between the Turks and the Austrians. 
The latter pretend that they ought to have notice given 
them of any movement among the Turkish troops. 

Sweasora.—Advices from Kinigsberg state that 
when the attack on Sweaborg began, the Grand Duke 
Constantine, who was immediately informed by tele- 
graph of the event, demanded leave to go out and attack 
the reduced fleet before Cronstadt ; but the Emperor re- 
fused. 

Loss or AN Enauisn Screw Gunsoat.—Lieutenant- 
General Khoumoutoff writes to his Government that, on 
the evening of July 23rd, an English gunboat ran 
aground on a point of land in the Sea of Azof. A 
fusillade was i liately opened against the vessel, 
“in order to prevent its crew from pushing it off.” 
This was answered by a cannonade against the Cossacks, 
and a steamer came to the assistance of the boat; but 
in vain. The crew then escaped; and the Cossacks 
burnt the gunboat to the water’s edge, and took away 
the Union Jack and two 24-pounder brass cannons. 
Such is the Russian account. 

An ARRIVAL AND A DePARTURE.—General Simpson, 
writing on August 4th, gives an account of the sortie 
of the Russians on the night of the 2nd instant, of 
which the details are already known. The general also 
mentions the arrival from captivity of Captain Montagu, 
of the Royal Engineers (who speaks with gratitude of 
the kindness with which he has been treated, and of the 
departure from the Crimea of Sir Richard England, 








owing to ill health. 





SIR JAMES BROOKE,. 

A BLUE-BOOK of unusually large 

the reports of the two Commissioners 
quire into certain charges against the 
been published. The question of the 
Sir James's position as Rajah of Saray, 
as an English subject, is set at rest by his 
abandon, if need be, his exercise of 
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reignty. With respect to the doubt as whether ae 
James is entitled to hold territory, and po in its te ; 
duce, at the same time that he fills the office of Brkish : 


Consul, part of his duties as which consists in 
the trade of other British subjects, Mr, 
of the Commissioners, does not consider 
tions at all incompatible ; while Mr. Pri 
cisions of the two Commissioners, owi differen 
opinion, are given separately) calls pr seve, to the 
that Sir James has admitted the anomalous character 
his position, and has abstained from exercising of 
functions of consul. In connexion with the cddeains 
piracy question, Sir James would seem to be iia by 
had 
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a large mass of evidence, showing that the 
exercised great oppression and cruelti 
their chastisement in 1849, the coast hay bea ante 
tively secure, and commerce greatly extended, Me. 
Prinsep, however, thinks that Sir James's relations tp. 
wards the native tribes are not what they should be, 
and that it is “neither necessary nor prudent that he 
should be intrusted with any discretion to determine 
which of these tribes are piratical,” or be armed with 
any power to call for naval aid against them, 

“Some difference,” says the sum in 
“ appears to exist between the two ma ben a 
respect to the attacks on the piratical tribes by Captains 
Keppel and Farquhar. Mr. Prinsep thinks that they 
were prompted rather by a consideration of the injuries 
sustained by the settlers at Sarawak than by any inju- 
ries or complaints of such sustained by 
and he deplores the great sacrifice of life entailed by 
Captain Farquhar’s operations in concert with ‘ savage 
allies.’ The charge of ‘wrongful and causeless gt- 
tack and massacre,’ however, has wholly failed of 
proof, and been negatived by evidence to the contrary, 
Mr. Devereux so far differs from his colleague as to dis 
believe that there was excessive loss of life, or that 
atrocities, in the ordinary sense of the term, were com- 
mitted in 1849 in the expedition against the Serebas 
and Sakarran Dyaks.” 





ACCIDENT AT CREMORNE GARDENS, 
SeBAsToPoL seems fated to be the cause of suffering and 
wounds to our brave Guards, not merely im the actual 
conflict raging in the far off Chersonese, but in the sham 
citadel and assault created for the amusement of a crowd 
at home. For some time past, Mr. Simpson, the ma- 
nager of Cremorne Gardens, has exhibited a model of 
Sebastopol, which has every night been beleaguered by 
imaginary French and English soldiers, amidst dazaling 
displays of red flame and fireworks. On Monday night, 
Mr. Simpson represented the capture of the Mamelo 
and Rifle-pits; and, as this was to be done for the 
benefit of the Wellington College, the patronage of the 
Queen and Prince Albert, and of the highest military 
authorities, was accorded, and a body of five hundred 
men, belonging chiefly to the Grenadier Guards, was 
permitted to attend. A portion of the operations had te 
be conducted upon wooden stages; and, towards the 
close of the exhibition, the gallery on which the Guanis 
stood gave way, and about sixty men, with bayonets 
fixed, fell from a height of twenty feet. The restofthe 
men remained with extraordinary coolness on the other 
part of the platform, without raising any cry of alarm 
‘Twenty men were more or less hurt, some having ™® 
ceived bayonet wounds, and the limbs of five being 
fractured. Both the legs of one man were broken, while 
another soldier sustained serious internal injuries. The 
wounded were immediately stretched out in the cirews; 
and the mimic fight received a sad element of 
Beneath the tawdry imitation citadel, as beneath the 
stern reality, English soldiers lay with fractured limbs 
and bayonet wounds. 

Mr. Simpson has written to the 7'imes to say et 
accident was caused by the soldiers, in the excitement 
the mock struggle, rushing on to a platform where it was 
not intended they should go. enn 

We believe that every ordinarily thinking mind and 
sensitive heart will agree with the strictures of the Timer 
upon the wretched taste exhibited in such § s 
that which on Monday night had so lamentable sc 
tastrophe. While our countrymen are yet er 
their lives in the bloody verities of that struggle 
will form one of the most ghastly episodes of this cel 
tury, it has not a little of the appearance of heartless 
(though it may be nothing worse than é po 
when the comfortable, home staying public draw 
evening’s amusement from a paltry imitation of 
the contemplation of which should never be ol 
except ina spirit of the deepest reverence, sorrow) 
compassion. 
from “ affairs of death”—to pic-nic, as it were 
midst of a Golgotha—to dandle and pet 4 popular 
and to sport a flashy semblance of pa 


This tendency to draw a flippant a 
horrof, 
triotism in the fact 


: ow 
of solemn memories—is not a creditable fost 6 4 


English character ; and it was only the 
of last Monday's celebration that 
being utterly disgraceful. 
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THE SLOW-POISONING CASE. 


3 i as received on Saturday last in 
-FurTaER evidence Wi 


with this mysterious and distressing case. 
Brecknell, sister of Mrs. Wooler, was ex- 
and the result of her testimony went to show 
‘cooler had exhibited great anxiety about his 
she believed he had always been strongly 

+ that he wrote to the witness very urgently to 
and stay with her sister during her illness, and 
seemed very much delighted when she arrived. 
could not recollect what was his demeanour im- 
i r his wife’s death, although she had 
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arms round his neck on that occasion, 
ys ki . hag She had heard her sister say, shortly 


decease, ‘‘ Dear Joseph, my dear Joseph !” 
answer to questions ; ut by counsel and by the bench, 
Miss Breckne’l confessed to great want of memory with 
to details. She “had not been told by any one 
to tell anything, or conceal anything: she only wished 
she had a better memory.” A letter having been pro- 
duced, with the words ‘‘ Please burn this” written on it, 
she said that it was written by her. ; 

Miss Lanchester, a lady who attended on Mrs. Wooler, 

testified to Mr. Wooler being affectionate to his 
wife, who had declared she never entertained a wish but 
her husband gratified it. This witness, also, owing to 
the state of her feelings, could not recollect _how Mr. 
Wooler seemed when his wife died ; but she said he had 
previously great anxiety for the arrival of the 
doctors. He read out loud the certificate stating that 
his wife had been poisoned, and remarked, ‘“ They make 
it out that my dear Jane was poisoned.” Miss Marshall, 
who had also been with Mrs. Wooler during her last ill- 
ness, had heard Mr. Wooler urge the calling in of Dr. 
Hazlewood, as he had no confidence in Dr. Jackson. 

A disclosure of considerable importance was made by 
Mr. Hensel, surgeon, to whom the urine of the deceased 
was sent for analysation on several successivedays. On 
one of these occasions—namely, on the day on which 
cer‘ain tingling symptoms, suggestive of poisoning by 
arsenic, were experienced by the patient—the urine re- 
ceived by Mr. Hensell was sent together with a note 
from Mr. Wooler. Upon being analysed, the secretion 
was found to be totally different from what had been 
previously examined, and appeared to indicate a healthy 
change. Mr. Hensell and Dr. Haslewood expressed to 
Mr, Wooler their suspicion that a mistake had occurred ; 
when he called up the maid, Ann Taylor, and then said 
there had been no mistake. “ This,” added Dr. Hasle- 
wood, “was on the day that the tingling symptoms 
were reported to him. Mr. Wooler told him that they 
hadcome on that day. But Mrs. Wooler replied that 
he must have forgotten, as she had told him (Mr. 
Wooler) about them three or four days before.” Subse- 
quently, the secretions again exhibited their original 
character 
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Mr. Wooler was once more remanded, to await the re- 
sult of Dr. Taylor's analyses. 





OUR CIVILISATION. 
ASSIZE CASES. 

A Lover axp nis Broken Heart.—An action for 
breach of promise of marriage was brought by a gentle- 
man, Captain Holder, against a Miss Josling, at the 
Bristol Assizes. In answer to a letter, enclosing a 
wedding ring, from Captain Holder, Miss Josling, who 
Was @ young lady of great attractions, had written to 
say she accepted his offer and his “dear ring” with 
P In subsequent letters, she spoke of her 
dearest John,” and her “ dearest Jack ;” sent “lots of 
love and lots of kisses from your own dear pet ;” and 
mentioned having ordered her “ things” for the marriage. 
She also said that her cousin had gone abroad broken- 
because she “would not have him.” Subse- 
quently she broke off the engagement, on the plea that, 
having lost her mother about the time of the offer, she 
Was glad of the prospect of a home; but that she had 
since found she could not love Captain Holder; and 
she afterwards Wrote to the captain’s mother, saying she 
did not approve of his opinions. For the defence, it was 
om, by letters from Captain Holder's attorney, that 
‘ 8 chief object was to obtain money compen- 
ew the presents he had made, the marriage license 
7 obtained, and the expenses of his trips to Bath, 
Mm courting the lady. Mr. Justice Williams, in summing 
Zant some very severe remarks, by implication, on 
Meteenary object of the plaintiff, for whom, how- 
ever, the jury returned a verdict—damages, 300/.—Two 
Cases of breach of promise of the ordinary kind have 
A tried, one of which was accompanied by seduction. 
female witness, who proved the seduction, and who 
them oo parties into the lady’s bedroom, and spoke to 
» Woman-like ;” 
het to “mind her o 
fetepiaas. 
way Rosprries.—At the Lancaster Assizes, 
wih tals of a subordinate capacity, connected 
guilty an and Carlisle Railway, were found 
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quantity of silk handkerchiefs, gold pins, cloth, &c. 
They were all sentenced to penal servitude for four years. 

J£ALousY.—Edward Aspinall has been sentenced to 
fifteen years’ transportation for endeavouring to throw a 
girl with whom he had been “keeping company” into 
the Manchester canal. Jealousy was the cause. 





A Turer-Hunt In Nicut-cLornes.—The premises of 
Mr. Thomas Fisher, a clothworker in Broker's Alley, 
Drury Lane, were entered on the night of Friday week 
by some thieves who had apparently climbed the water 
spout, and forced open the first-floor window. Several 
bales of cloth were then removed, and placed in a cab 
which stood at the door. An assistant of Mr. Fisher 
was sleeping in the house, and, being roused, went down 
stairs, and caught sight of the cab as it was being driven 
off, the thieves themselves escaping on foot. It was a 
quarter past four in the morning; and the assistant, 
with nothing on him but his nightshirt, followed the 
cab through several streetg running at the rate of eight 
miles an hour, and shouting “ Stop thief!” till he was 
nearly hoarse. The cabman was at length taken into 
custody by a policeman ; and upon being brought before 
the magistrate at Bow-street, made a very rambling 
statement. He was remanded, that further inquiries 
might be made. 

PrivaTE Pustic Houses.—A decent-looking young 
woman was charged at Lambeth, on her own confession, 
with stealing a gentleman’s watch. The prosecutor said 
he had met the prisoner some weeks ago in Lambeth, 
and had treated her with gin at several “ private 
houses.” Upon the magistrate asking him what he 
meant, he said, “I mean private houses where gin is 
sold when the public houses are closed, of which I should 
think there are hundreds in Lambeth.” The prisoner 
added that she knew several places where gin and other 
spirits are privately sold; and in these places bottles 
containing the spirits are kept between the bed and the 
mattress. The woman was remanded. 

Drunk At Mrp-pay.—At the same office, on the 
same day, Jane Dunningham, the wife of a police 
sergeant, was fined ten shillings for being found helplessly 
intoxicated in the streets at mid-day, and assaulting a 
policeman who assisted her. The prisoner, who is a 
confirmed drunkard, has been in the habit of trumping 
up charges against the policemen of her husband’s divi- 
sion, and but recently got a sergeant reduced to the rank 
of a constable. 

ForGrep Nores.—Robert Drinkwater, a licensed vic- 
tualler, was charged, at Worship Street, with having 
severally passed two forged Bank of England notes on 
Mr. William Jordan, a beer-shop keeper in Spitalfields, 
who described his house as being a “ relieving shop,” that 
is to say, an unlicensed pawnbroker’s. The prisoner and 
another man went to Mr. Jordan's shop ; and, after having 
some refreshment there, Drinkwater tendered in payment 
a10/. note. Mr. Jordan gave him the change, and he and 
his friend then left. This note, together with one 
previously received from the prisoner, was discovered to 
be not genuine, and Drinkwater, on a subsequent day, 
was given into custody. Mr. Pelham, for the defence, 
contended that the passing of the forged notes was unin- 
tentional, and begged the magistrate to accept bail for 
the prisoner, whom he knew to be respectably connected. 
This being disproved by a policeman in court, bail was 
refused. The prisoner was remanded for a week. 

Higuway Rospery Anp AssauLt.—At the Lambeth 
Police Court, James Taylor, who has several times been 
remanded, was re-examined and committed for trial 
on a charge of assaulting and robbing a journeyman 
painter named Charles Bowers. On the evening of the 
29th ult., he was walking along Albert-Street, London- 
road, when a woman spoke to him, and immediately 
afterwards Taylor and another man rushed on him, and 
knocked him down by a violent blow on his left eye. 





as the other boy, and something like him in 
As the prisoner might have mistaken the one for 
other, and as she appeared to be of rather unsound mind, 

court, 


she was discharged with a caution. 

Potice RurrianisM.—At the Thames police 
two constables brought a charge of assault 
elderly man named Joseph Smith, who 
himself been a policeman. The charge 
Smith, who brought a counter accusation 
constables. He had found them blocking up the path- 
way, and had requested them to let him which 
they refused to do, and one of them not only 
to kick him, but actually did strike him in the 
This statement was confirmed by three witnesses; and 
the case against Smith was dismissed. So far, so good; 
but what of the case against the police officers? 

Hocussinc.—The driver of a Hansom cab was called 
about ten minutes past twelve on Saturday night to 
convey a young woman, who had been in a state 
of insensibility on the pavement in Cheapside, to 
Camomile-street, Bishopsgate. The woman was 
lowed into the cab by a young man; and, in 
quence of something which had been said, the 
twice lifted the trap in the roof of his vehicle, 
what convinced him that a criminal assault 
woman was intended. He therefore gave the 
custody; and the woman was taken to her 
Before the Lord Mayor, the latter stated that she 
female cousin from Sheerness were seeking 
London ; that her cousin, on the night in question, went 
into a shop to inquire about work, leaving her outside; 
that the prisoner accosted her, and, after some resistance, 
persuaded her to take a glass of wine; and that, after 
drinking this at a public-house, she became insensible, 
and so remained until Sunday morning. Ann Smith, 
her cousin, stated that, after missing her, she found her 
insensible in Cheapside; that she did not observe the 
prisoner follow her into the cab, and that she did not 
herself get in, because she thought she should have to 
pay a second fare beforehand, and she had no money, 
The prisoner said he was so drunk that he recollected 
nothing about it, but that he was sure he meant no 
harm. He was bound over to meet the charge on @ 
future occasion. It is satisfactory to add that his con- 
templated purpose was not effected. 

STARVATION-DeEsPERATE.—A young man, in great 
destitution, was sentenced at Westminster to a fort- 
night's imprisonment for breaking glass in the work- 
house windows. It appeared that a large number of 
destitute paupers, who have been refused admittance, 
have latterly made organised attacks upon the building, 
saying that they are going to assault Sebastopol. 

A Desperate Ficnt.—Dennis Daly was taken into 
custody in the Hampstead-road for pocket-picking, and, 
while being conveyed to the station-house, a mob 
sembled, and attempted a rescue. The 
refuge in a butcher’s shop to await assistance, 
prisoner seized a knife, and attempted to cut 
tie, in order to get off. Foiled in this, he sought to 
the constable, whose fingers were in fact cut; and the 
latter would probably have been murdered, had not the 
butcher's wife wrested the weapon, and afterwards an- 
other, from his hand. Before reaching the butcher's 
shop, the policeman was knocked down, and severely 
kicked. The prisoner was committed for trial. The 
butcher has been a great sufferer, as the mob pillaged 
the front part of his shop of a good many joints. 

Parrick Mayrowper, an Irish labourer, has been 
sent to trial on a charge of aggravated assault, almost 
amounting to murder, on his aunt.—Several other cases- 
of brutal assault, of the usual character, and inclusive of 
savage wife-beating, have come before the magistrates 
this week. Trials for savage personal outrage have also 
been frequent at the Middlesex Sessions. 

Ann Downes, the wife of a bedstead-maker in the 
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While he was on the ground, they robbed him of all | Borough, has been committed for trial, charged with 


the money he had about him, amounting to 11 4s., 
threatening at the same time to “ do for him.” 
did not, however, commit any further violence, but ran 
away. Bowers pursued them, and overtook the prisoner, 


They | 


whom he seized and held until the arrival of a policeman, | 


when he gave him into custody.—Two cases of highway 
robbery, accompanied with murderous violence, the one 
in Liquorpond-street, Gray’s Inn-lane, the other in 


Sharp's-alley, Cow-cross, have been tried at the Middle- | 


sex Sessions. The offenders were sentenced to three 
years’ hard labour. 

Crazep.—An infirm old woman, named Mary Ann 
Smith, was examined, at the Southwark Police Court, 
on a charge of attempting to lure Joseph Brown, a child 
three years of age, away from his home. The boy, it 
appeared, was returning from school, when he was met 


by the prisoner, who, taking him by the hand, walked 
| off with him in the opposite direction, promising to buy 


him sweetmeats. They were seen by a young woman 


ugh the door, said that she “made herself} who knew both the child and his parents, and who, 

” that the plaintiff, “of course,” told entertaining some suspicion, asked Smith where she was 
wn business,” but that she did not do | taking him to, and she answered, “ To his home.” His 
he other case, was given | home, however, was in the contrary direction; and the 


woman was given in charge. The prisoner stated to the 
magistrate that the little boy was her grandson ; but the 
mother of the child declared that she had never seen the 


| woman before. One of the prisoner’s own grandchildren 


ng = trains on that line a large | was brought into court. He was about the same age 





stealing a ‘box containing money from a neighbour. 

Gas Rospery.—Henry Cash, a smith 
founder, has been sentenced to a year's 
having stolen two thousand feet of gas 
mercial Gas Company. The company had 
up to a certain time, and had then ceased to do 
the prisoner connected a pipe to the service 
helped himself. The light was carefully concealed 
people out of doors, and this went on for some 
years; so that the company had been defrauded 
amount of more than three hundred pounds. The 
probably, would never have been discovered, had 
two of the prisoner's discharged workmen given 
formation. 

“ ANYWHERE, ANYWHERE, OUT OF THE Worxp !”. 
A young Welshwoman attempted, a few nights ago, 
drown herself in the Serpentine. Being 
brought before the magistrate at Marl 
told her history, which was asad one. She had 
seduced, and had gone upon the town ; had been rescued 
by a clergyman, and taken to live in his house; had 
been again seduced, this time by the clergyman’s 
brother; had come up to London, and had gone on 
Monday to Cremorne Gardens. Here she passed the 
night in drinking, became frantic, and flung herself into 
the river. A person in court undertook to see after her, 
and she left in his company. 

Murper oF a Hussaxv.—Elizabeth Kennedy has 
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been committed for trial at Bristol for the murder of her 
husband. The prisoner had been jealous of the deceased, 
and a few days.ago went to seek him in the streets. On 
finding him, she flung a stone at his head; and he 
shortly afterwards died from the effects of the blow. 

Tue Trape 1x Womex.— At Marlborough Street, 
on Wednesday, Henry Templeman was ordered to find 
bail to answer the charge of keeping a house o° ill-fame 
in Newman-street. The house is well known as being 
connected with the traffic in foreign women, and has 
more than once attracted the notice of the police and 
parish authorities. Matilde Colbert, the head of the 
firm, was also brought into court dressed in man’s ap- 
parel, and was required to find bail to answer the same 
charge. The woman was taken into custody in Panton- 
street in her disguise, and just prepared for a flight to 
France. . 

Tuck Guy, the Chinese juggler who was severely 
wounded some weeks ago in an affray with several of 
his countrymen, is now convalescent, though at first his 
life was despaired of; and on Thursday he appeared at 
the Thames police-court, and gave evidence. All the 
four prisoners were committed for trial. 

Epwarp Acar has been remanded at the Mansion 
House on a charge of uttering a forged cheque for 700/. 
on the house of Messrs. Stevenson, Salt, and Co., of 
Lombard-street. He had got a carpenter to present the 
cheque, and had furnished him with a very elaborate 
tale to give in answer to any questions which might be 
addressed to him atthe banking-house. A bag con- 
taining farthings and waste paper was given for the 
cheque, the fraudulent character of which was dis- 
covered. 

Perer VANDENBROOK, a professor of languages, was 
found guilty on Thursday, at the Middlesex Sessions, of 
tealing three di d pins and a pistol. On the same 
day, William Falkner, a jeweller, was convicted of re- 
eeiving watches and jewellery which he knew to be 
stolen; and Benedetto Spinola, an Italian, said to be 
highly educated, and connected with a respectable Sar- 
dinian family, was sentenced to a year’s hard labour for 
stealing two*hundred pounds from a countryman. 








THE REIGN OF TERROR AND MADNESS 
IN ITALY. 

Napues, at the present moment, may be said to be 
wnder a Reign of Terror. In addition to the horrible 
instances of oppression and intimidation which we re- 
corded last week, several cases of a similar nature have 
since come to light. A lithographist, having made a 
device for the bottom of a gentleman's hat, accompanied 
by the words ‘‘ Costanza e Fedelta al nostro augusto 
unico Signore e Padrone Assoluto Ferdinando,” asked 
permission of the authorities, according to law, to pro- 
eeed with his work, and have it printed. For the offence 
of thus obeying the law, he was imprisoned for several 
days, because “ he did not understand that some things 
are to be done from an impulse of devotion, and not with 
the usual forms of permission.” The Daily News Naples 
Correspondent, who relates the foregoing, states that 
even the military are now under the heel of the police, 
and adds the following anecdote:—‘ An officer having 
been insulted by a policeman, corrected him with the flat 
of his sword. Sbirro lays his complaint before his 
superior. ‘Had you your dagger by your side?’ was 
the first question. ‘Yes.’ ‘And why was it not used?’ 
He was then driven from the presence with reproaches, 
and turned out of his situation.” The people are goaded 
to desperation ; and two pamphlets have been discovered, 
vehemently denouncing the Government. But, while 
quiet persons are punished for obeying the law, the 
police are allowed to break it. Bourbon or Royalist 
clubs, though they are notoriously illegal, have been 
established; and it is said the Commissary of Police, 
Campagna, is at the bottom of one. The metnbers are 
reputed to be armed. 

From Rome, we have further details of the Pope’s 
eursing. 

The Allocutions of his Holiness on the affairs of Pied- 
mont, Spain, and Switzerland, have been published. 
‘Dhey are rather long speeches; and their style is diffuse, 
abounding in unnecessary synonyms, like an Act of 
Parliament. Having, with respect to Piedmont, lamented 
in terms over “ that supremely unjust and dis- 
astrous law by which it was proposed, among other 
things, to suppress almost all the monastic and religious 
communities of either sex, the collegiate churches, all 
the simple benefices with right of patronage, and to hand 
over their revenues and property to the administration 
and free disposition of the civil power,” his Holiness re- 
minds all offenders that they “ have incurred major 
excommunications, and the other censures and ecclesias- 
tical imposed by the sacred canons,” &c. It 
greatly grieves the Holy Father thus “ to depart from 
that gentleness and mansuetude” to which he is “ natu- 
rally inclined ;” but still he must do his duty. As re- 
gards Spain, the Pope alludes to an agreement made in 
1851 with “his dear daughter,” the Queen, with 


respect to the rights of the church, which was to have | 


the exélusive eare of education, and was to be main- 
tained “to the exclusion of every other form of wor- 
_ship.” He adds—“with a heart full of astonishment 


and grief’ — that this agreement has been broken. 
‘Laws have been passed which, to the great injury of 
religion, destroy the first and second articles of the 
Concordat, and which ordain the sale of the property of 
the church. Various decrees have been published by 
which bishops are forbidden to confer holy orders, and 
the virgins consecrated to God prevented from admitting 
others as novices in their own institute, and by which it 
is ordered that the lay chaplainships and other pious 
institutions shall be completely secularised.” All who 
so transgress are reminded that “ they cannot escape the 
hand of the Almighty.” Similar complaints are made 
against the Papal cantons of Switzerland; but the 
affairs of those states are to be criticised more at large 
on a subsequent occasion. 

Three magnates of the Roman Government have been 
arrested for lewd intercourse with female prisoners, 
almost amounting in one case to arape. It is thought 
that these reverend offenders will not receive any very 
severe punishment. Highwayrobberies and burglaries 
in the Roman States are increasing in an alarming 
degree ; and the use of the bastinado is to be revived, 

The Spanish Minister, Senor Pacheco, has demanded 
his passports, and is about to leave Rome as soon as he 
has had an audience to present the ‘‘ Memorandum” of 
his Government to his Holiness. He takes the whole of 
his diplomatic staff with him, except Senor Moreno, who 
remains charged with the execution of ecclesiastical 
business only. 

A correspondent of the /ndépendance Belge writes from 
Turin that, at the request of the Archbishops of Pied- 
mont, the Holy See authorises the clergy of that king- 
dom to receive the sums put at their disposal by the Go- 
vernment, conformably to the new law relative to the 
convents. They are to protest, but not to refuse the 
cash. 

When will the great heart and brain of Italy awake, 
and throw off these ugly yet preposterous nightinares ? 


MADEMOISELLE DOUDET. 
(From a private Letter.) 
Paris, Aug. 16. 

I suppose the great majority of the public have 
already forgotten a case which excited so much interest 
a few months ago, namely, that of Mile. Doudet, a 
governess, accused of cruelty to some children con- 
fided to her care. She was tried and condemned. The 
énds of justice seemed satisfied. The victim went to 
her cell. The public passed on, dividing its attention 
between various other judicial spectacles, or pausing to 
wonder at the reappearance of Lasnier on the surface 
of society. They had consigned him also long before to 
oblivion. The ends of justice also seemed satisfied. 
The victim had gone to the galleys. His head had 
probably been moulded as that of a celebrated criminal. 
It starts up as that of a martyr—a painful reproach to 
the pit of the Cour d’Assizes. . . . . 

Many persons believe that before long Mlle. 
Doudet will again enjoy the unenyiable honour of 
studding the columns of the Paris papers with her 
name. She stands in a remarkable position. Although 
the mere lovers of excitement no longer think of her, 
or think of her only as a kind of vampire most justly 
chained up between stone walls, a large and increasing 
section of the public of the salons—of those best situated 
to obtain correct impressions on this matter—appear to 
be becoming more and more firm and even triumphant 
in the assertion of her innocence, This, in itself, tells 
singularly in her favour. It is not wonderful that her 
friends rallied round her whilst the struggle was going 
on. But she has been condemned, her appeals have 
been rejected ; and yet her partisans increase in number 
and in fervour. Is not.this a notable phenomenon? 
And, mark! she has no beauty, no youth, nothing 
romantic about her to excite the sympathies of young 
men and girls. Young men think the case a bore; and 
girls are forbidden by their parents to study its details. 
Mile. Doudet’s friends are all married women and 
mothers, or sober men, politicians, magistrates, who 
| have accidentally had her strange adventures forced 
| upon them. The whole case against the victim 
really rests on a marvellous supposition—that it is pos- 
sible for a woman of strong mind so to influence children 
on whom she has exercised great cruelty that after they 
have been delivered from her they shall continue to 
| write affectionate letters for some time. Obviously the 
natural inference is, that if the children were so im- 
| pressionable as to be induced to make wilful false state- 
| ments-by fear of an absent person, they could also be 
induced to make wilful false statements by fear of a 
present person. I have very carefully examined 
all the evidence in this case; and am quite convinced 
| of Mile. Doudet’s innocence. It is quite impossible 
that she should be guilty. In fact, in an English court 
of justice the case would have broken down at once. 
However, I will not at present examine the details— 
merely wishing to draw your attention to the con- 
soling fact that public opinion is struggling, and may 
probably struggle with success, against the decrees of a 
series of prejudiced courts. We Englishmen are parti- 
cularly interested in this question on general grounds. 
When the first examination of Mile. Doudet took 

















place by the police, equivalent to an =. 


at Bow-street, except that it is private, aa 
most emphatically pr d nt, ae ; 
brought before a jury, and although 

attempts were made to influence its members, 
acquitted. But then she was foreed to 

of those anomalous courts of which France : 
in which the offices of judge and aceuser Posed ans 
united in the same person. No one can inane : 
that before hearing a particle of evidenee, 4 te 
exhibited an absolute conviction that Mile, Hata 
guilty ; and when the case seemed likely to break = 
from the apparent absence of all motive on her 
tried to bully her into confessing that she hed beet 
love with the father of the children she had in 
It has already been remarked that it is a Principle 
France that “everybody is supposed to be . 
he is proved to be innocent.” Throughout 

able case—as soon as it was taken out of Provines of 
the jury—I was perpetually reminded can 

tion. Generally speaking, it is true, the Frengh 
although incited by self-love to endeavour to make 

trial end in a condemnation—and inclined therefore {p 
abuse the power placed so absurdly in their hands of 
torturing a prisoner by questions and CTOSS-questions tp 
obtain an admission of guilt—are not inaccessible to 
strong proofs of innocence. In this ing | 
many circumstances combined to wa ir judgment 
The complainant was an Englichmen—dip ate 4 
Frenchwoman; and the case was first 
in the midst of the early enthusiasm of the alliance, 
Worse than this, there is the violent anti-Protestant 
feeling stimulated by the clergy, and s9 easy to 
directed against a Protestant governess in 9 
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where Jesuits now claim the whole guidance of eduea- 
tion. A lady in a high position the other day being 


told by a friend that she had visited Mile Doudet, 
claimed not, “ What, that criminal!” but # 
Protestant!” This will illustrate the state of 
here. I am quite certain that the result of the trial was 
influenced by it. The judges who decided went cop- 
stantly into the society where M. Chaix d’Est Ange, 1 
tained for the accusation, exercised himself for months, 
for the amusement of foolish ladies, in relating the ease 
with all the ornaments which his imagination could 
devise. They were irretrievably prejudiced before they 
came and sat on the bench. Then the priests whisperei 
in their ear., This is how it happened, that in the tetth 
of all exculpatory evidence, and in the absence of all 
sound condemnatory evidence, the poor woman was 
found guilty, and condemned at last to five years’ im- 
prisonment. Such stupendous things, however, cannot 
happen, even in France, without leaving many con- 
sciences disturbed ; and this I suppose is the reason why 
suddenly the rumour gets abroad that the whole ease 
may very shortly be revised. At any rate, even many 
of the persons who concurred in bringing about the¢n- 
demnation would breathe more freely now if it were 
announced that Mlle. Doudet had received her gram, 
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CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO PARIS. 

Tue Moniteur has the following:—“ The Quem a 
England will make her entry into Paris on Satunlay 
next at about six o'clock in the evening, and will pe 
ceed from the terminus of the Strasburg Railway tothe 
Palace of St. Cloud by the Boulevard de Strasbomyg, 
the Boulevard from the Porte St. Denis to the Male 
leine, the Rue Royale, Place de la Concorde, Champs 
Elysées, Avenue de I’Impératrice, the Bois de Bouloge, 
and Bridge of St. Cloud.” According to the 
Post, there will be theatricals at St. Cloud; visi 
Exposition, the Grand Opera, the Opera Comigue, the 
Louvre, and the Hotel des Invalides ; Concerts of the 
Conservatoire de Musique ; a grand ball at the Hite 
de Ville; a review in the Champ-de-Mars; drives ® 
the Forest of St. Germain, &c. 


The French Minister of Finance has laid before th 
Emperor the last returns relative to the loan. These 
show an increase upon the amounts indi 
mately in the report of the 30th ult. The number 
subscribers reaches 316,864. ‘The capital subscribed for 
is 3,652,591,985 fr. 

General Armandi died on the 3rd inst. at Aix-le 
Bains, in Savoy, where the physicians of Paris hada 
dered him to go for the recovery of his health. Ths 

rennin preceptor to the 
present Emperor of the French. 
with General Pépé in the heroic defence of vals 
was latterly Director of the Imperial Library of 
Palace of St. Cloud. 

The Emperor of Austria has withdrawn the 6s 
tration imposed by the ordinance of February 18, 
on the property of thirty-one persons, political offenders; — 
but rumour says that only three of these “ad 
property sufficient to be worth seizing. —The i 
Gazette of Milan (which is of course an rh 
publication) has an article spéaking contemptuous 4 
the idea of an Italian Legion for England, and 
very insulting expressions towards this country 
nexion with our doings at Taganrog and Kerteh. 

At the Dardanelles, order has been restored 
the Bashi-Bazouk deserters seour the 
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make havoc. Numerous desertions 

—. from the Anglo-Turkish contin- 

_ es le, and there is some probability of 
ae removed to Shumla. It is stated that 


Rothschilds have lent ten millions to the Porte at six 


Lille, we hear that the political offenders, 
Cordelier, and Desumonerez, have been 
Dhennie was found guilty of conspiring to 


Dussart, 

be , and Desquiers of a participation in a 
wot, Bxtenuating circumstances are admitted. Qhennie 
és 


to hard labour for life, and Desquiers to five | 


state of great agitation. Many persons have 
acne themselves in their re ; others —— 
take refuge in the country, but the peasants receive 
rn with pointed muskets, and they were compelléfl to 
return. The Piedmontese Government, on hearing of 
facts, despatched a steamer from Genoa 


with medical men, drugs, &c. 


t. 
has broken out with much intensity at | 
one of the chief cities of Sardinia. The populace | 





The brigands in Greece arrest and kill all they meet, | 


of the city. The king persists 
gunerany4 cat of Kalergi. He wishes to 
sy Minister of War Botzaris, who has just arrived 
} whem The ministers have all tendered their re- 
eran eonlieaes to be ravaged by brigandage. 

Th Daily News Vienna correspondent writes :—“ An 
‘American circular despatch to all the European cabinets 
on the subject of the Sound dues has been received here, 
and caused agreat sensation. The Government of the 


Ee 


steady without; will obtain a speed of 15 knots an 
hour; will draw only 3 feet 6 invhes of water, and give 
a surface sufficient to act as a floating breakwater in the 
roughest sea. 


Tue HAnsa.—Major Lowth again writes to the Times 


to comment on the injurious effect which the state of | in 


this vessel had upon his late brother, and to dispute the 
explanations given by Sir Charles Wood in the House of 
Commons. 

A Sotpier AccipenTALLy Suot.—Private Samuel 
Coace, of the 11th Regiment, was accidentally killed by 
a rifle-shot while engaged in military practice at Battle- 
hill, near Brecon. The unfortunate was one of the 
markers, and had incautiously exposed himself. 

Hints For Soipiers.—Some admirable suggestions, 
addressed to Riflemen, have been issued from the depét 
of the second battalion of the 60th Rifles. Together 
with rules of a more purely technical character, we find 
the following excellent recommendations touching what 
may almost be called the domesticities of an army. It 
is pleasant to find the soldier thus spoken to as a human 
being, and not as a mere machine for slaughtering :— 
“I strongly advise your learning and practising songs 
and choruses in which all can join. You may not always 
have a band with you; but a good song, sung in good 
time, and with a good chorus in which all can join, will 
help to keep you all in good humour, and to cheer many 


| a weary hour; and will be found of great assistance in 


United States express their determination to relieve their | 


ships and cargoes from the further payment of these 
dues, levied in defiance of all justice and international 


laws, and invite all the commercial and maritime states | 


to follow their good example.—The Prince de Joinville 
is expected to arrive in this city next week on a visit to 
his. relative the Comte de Chambord.” 

The district of Ponalba, in Piedmont, is being ravaged 
by locusts, which eat up the crops, and, falling into the 
wells and cisterns, poison them. Sixty-three persons 
have already died from drinking the water thus conta- 
minated. The people are flying in terror. 

Anministerial crisis in Constantinople seems imminent. 
The old Turkish party, which represents the principles 
éf intolerance, despotism, and corruption, is trying to 
regain its ascendancy over the Reformers. Mehemet 
Ali is looked up to by the Liberals, as we should here 
call them, as the only man capable of governing the 


country. 

Prince Ghika, the newly reinstalled Hospodar of 
Moldavia, has accepted the proposals made by a French 
company for the construction of a railroad from the 
Danube to the Austrian frontiers in the Bukovina, 
passing through the valley of the Sereth. 

‘Mr. Thomas Wilson, an Englishman, has, since the 
year 1848, constantly recommended the cutting of a 
canal fromthe Danube to the sea—that is to say, from 
Rassova to Kustendje. It is understood that this pro- 
ject has been pressed upon Turkey by the English 
Government, and that there is a probability of its being 
executed, 


Tae Tetecrarmc Live from St. Petersburg to 
Sebastopol is now in operation throughout its entire 
extent, 

The Madrid Gazette announces that Nicholas Hierros, 
one of the chiefs of the insurgent band which created 
so much trouble in Burgos, had given himself up to the 
Queen's troops. 

A-singular discovery has been made at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. Ina bale of cotton shipped from the United 
States to Warsaw, by way of Antwerp, there were found 
Several.six-barrél revolvers and a quantity of powder. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY NEWS. 

A Gigarrio Steam-Rarr has been projected by Mr. 
Daft, civil engineer, who has employed thirteen years in 
maturing his scheme. The chief features we find thus 
i—It is proposed that the raft should be formed 

300 Pontoon-shaped iron boats, nearly all 100 feet 
10 feet wide and 7 deep, having semicircular 
and ‘sides, and flanged on the edges or gun- 
With 15 of these placed longitudinally, the 
of the raft would be 1500 feet, and 20 in breadth, 
feet spans between each would give a width of 
Thus the deck area would be little short of 
The pontoon boats it is proposed to brace 
by diagonal tie bars, while the deck would be 
of timber six inches thick, firmly bolted to the 
and having hatchways into each of the boats, 
would thus furnish the accommodation and 
Sowage required for passengers and goods. Bulwarks 
12 feet 6 inches high, and consisting 
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Spor iron stanchions, 33 feet 4 inches apart from 
poo , with iron compartments between, made to 
the top on centres. It is proposed by the 


Balt projector of this new leviathan to propel her by 
Paar of at least 200 horse power each, 11 
side of the raft, with paddles and screws aflixed 

Pies The calculation is that the raft will carry 
Teight of 20,000 tons, though perfectly safe and 





lifting you along when on the line of march. A man 
who has a good stock of amusing stories will also be a 
welcome comrade round a camp fire.” 

A Romantic Drummer Boy.—A boy has lately been 
sworn in asa drummer to the 86th Regiment who is 
known to be the son of a brigadier-general lately de- 
ceased, and the nephew of a rear-admiral still living. 
Being under sixteen (the minimum age), he was sworn 
in by special authority. 

AN AFFRAY took place on Wednesday, at the close of 
the Reading races, between two or three hundred militia- 
men and the police. Several of the latter were severely 
wounded. 





OBITUARY. 
GeneRAL Str Ricuarp Bourke, K.C.B., has died 
suddenly at Thornfield, Castle Connell, near Limerick. 
He was born in 1777, and served in South America and 
in the Peninsula. For some years he was governor of 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. 

CoLongEL Ricuarp TYLpEN, of the Royal Engineerg, 
who died at Scutari on the 28th of July from the effect 
of wounds received on the 18th of June, was in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age. When at the Cape, during 
the Kaffir war, he greatly distinguished himself by 
defeating two thousand of the rebels under Sandilli with 
a very small force of burghers and Fingoes. 

Mr. Parrick Park, the sculptor, died suddenly on 
Thursday morning at Warrington. He was in the 
prime of life. 

Tue Duke or Somerset expired on Wednesday. He 
was President of the Royal Institution, a member of 
several philosophical associations, and the author of 
some scientific treatises. The Duke is succeeded by 
Lord Seymour, the member for Totness. 

Mr. Henry CoLsurn, the well-known publisher of 
Great Marlborough-street, expired a day or two ago. 
Mr. Colburn’s name is associated with some of the most 
important works and authors of the present century. 
As the first publisher of the diaries of Pepys and Evelyn, 
and as the introducer to the world of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton’s earliest fictions, Mr. Colburn is a person worthy 
of some note. He will leave behind him many friends, 
to whom his liberality as a tradesman is known. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tue Court.—The Queen and the royal family, on Tues- 
day evening, were present at the Cowes Regatta. Several 
of the competitors, after the races, were called to the side 
of the royal yacht, and liberally rewarded by direction 
of the Queen. 

Fatat Accipent.—A railway bridge, in connexion 
with the projected East Kent line, is now in course of 
erection; and on Saturday morning an accident oc- 
curred, by which three of the workmen have been sud- 
denly killed. Hollow cylinders having, as usual in 
such cases, been laid down for the foundations of the 
piers, a steam-engine was employed in pumping out the 
water, in order that the hollow tubes might be filled in 
with concrete and gravel to serve as a substratum for 
the masonry. The men connected with the works were 
obliged to descend several times to the bottom of one of 
these tubes in a diving-bell; when suddenly the bottoms 
came out of the buckets employed in sending down the 
concrete, &c., and the whole mass, amounting to many 
hundredweights, fell inside the cylinders, carrying away 
the stages and the diving-bell. Three men were buried 
in the débris; and their bodies, when dug out several 
hours after, were found frightfully mangled. An in- 
quest has been held, when the jury returned a verdict of 
Accidental Death, with a recommendation to alter the 
present cylinders. 

KensineTon GARDENs.—Sir Benjamin Hall has sig- 
nalised his accession to the office of Public Works 





by obtaining her 's for the band of 

one of the regiments of Life Guards to perform in 

Dy ee 
seven. 


on the Arctic Expedition, moved for by Mr. Mackinnon, 
Captain M‘Clure has received 50001, and a similar 


Tue Late Sir Jonny Franxii.—A letter from’ Lady 
Franklin to the Chairman of the Arctic Committee has 
been published. In it, she claims for her husband and 
his companions the discovery of a north-west, passage, 
since she conceives they could not have reached-the 
where their dead bodies were found without ree md 
solved the problem. She does not, however, dispute 
Captain M‘Clure’s claims to an independent discovery. 
Tue Strike or Co.irers At Ruawon.—About 1500 
men and boys have been on strike at Ruabon for the last 
six weeks, and there is at present no prospect of a com- 
promise. A deputation from the colliers waited on'Mr, 
Ravenshaw, managing director, but made no distinct 
proposition. Mr. Ravenshaw told them that the com- 
pany were willing to give the rates they had acceded to 
in April, but that one shilling per week would still be 
deducted for the supply of candles. As to the slack or 
small coal, they would be allowed threepenee per ton 
for raising it, provided it were sent up clean and good. 
This sum would be an increase on their wages. The 
deputation declined the terms Mr. Ravenshaw proposed. 
America.—The last accounts from America state 


ments. 
Young is again dominant. It is thought by some 
the United States troops which have been sent in 
direction of Utah, nominally in order to keep 
Indians in check, are in fact intended to have an 
on the Mormons. Those fanaties, however, are 
rounding their cities with high walls, and there 
every prospect of their giving trouble to the 
But it is not improbable that the saints will be 
to emigrate bodily, owing to the legions of 
crickets, and locusts which threaten to devastate 
land. In case of their removal, some of the South 
Islands are talked of as being their probable new 
—A great deal of excitement prevails in California 
owing to the elections for Governor, Li 
venor, &c. The yield of the gold mines is said to be 
unparalleled; and there is talk of silver mines. The 
Chinese are shipping to their own land the dead bodies 
of their countrymen. Fires are of constant oceurrence, 
and the San Francisco Herald says, “the annual fire 
season has set in.” Murders and lynch-law executions 
are also terribly frequent.—Santa Anna is granting con- 
cessions to the revolutionists. Two American ships of 
war have been ordered to the Fejee, on an important ser- 
vice. The civil war in Nicaragua is still A 
correspondence has passed between Mr. Parish, the 
English consul, and the Government of Buenos Ayres, 
with reference to a settlement of the claims of the 
Buenos. Ayres bondholders; but the Ministers refuse ‘to 
give any assurances of a satisfactory nature 

Tue Crops.—The recent change in the weather, from 
excessive rain to comparative dryness, has had a very 
favourable effect upon the crops. Judging from the 
accounts received from all parts of the island, we believe 
it may be stated in general terms that the corn has not 
been to the extent at one time anticipated, 
and that, should the present dry weather continue, the 
yield will be of more than average excellence, *Still, 
there is no question that the extremely brilliant pros- 
pects entertained in the early summer will not be realised 
to the full; a great deal of corn having been laid, and 
necessarily deteriorated. A similar account may be 
given of the grain crops of Ireland, where, moreover, 
the potato blight, though it has undoubtedly 
has not spread in any serious degree. The accounts 
from the Continent vary considerably; and the state of 
the crops in America seems analogous to that in this 
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past eleven came into collision with the 

Henry, of Yarmouth, bound from Shields to Rouen, 
deeply laden with coal, when the latter was sunk, 
the master, the mate, and a boy sunk with the 
not having been able to cast the boat they had got 
adrift from the ship. Two othermen who were on 
were picked up by. the boat of the packet. It is 
that the collie, anchored in the fair way, about half a 
mile off Dover harbour, and that she had no lights up. 
This is denied by one ofthe survivors. 

Lost iN A QuICcKSAND.—A man dredging for shrimps 
on the sands at Sunderland, was suddenly engulphed in 
a quicksand, and disappeared, exclaiming, “‘ Lord Jesus, 
save me!” 

Drownep.—A man and a woman were drowned close 
to Southwark Bridge on Sunday, owing to an accident 
to the boat in which they were sitting. 

Susrecrep Murper.—A sailor has been found dead 
on the causeway facing New Crown Wharf, Wapping 
Wall, with a severe wound in his head. The police are 
making inquiries. 
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Mar. Joun Frosr, the Chartist, writing from New York 
on June 9th to a friend in London, expresses a strong 
desire to return to his native country, and spend his last 

is now fifteen years 
since his original transportation ; he is seventy years of 
age; and we must say we hope the Government will 
not deny his natural and touching request. 

Strate or Trape.—The trade reports of the various 
manufacturing towns for the week ending last Saturday, 
describe scarcely any alteration, a moderate and steady, 
but not animated, business being still the feature in 
almost all districts. At Birmingham and Nottingham, 
a greater feeling of confidence has been engendered by 
the disappearance of insolvent firms; but we are sorry 
to find that the accounts from the Irish linen markets 
indicate a cessation of the recent revival of activity. 

Foreign Suirs aND THE: Post-oFrFIcE.—A corre- 
spondence between Messrs. Sinclair, Hamilton, and Co., 
and the Post-office, has elicited the fact that, according 
to a standing tion, mails are not despatched by 
any foreign private ship that may leave this country, 
even although the senders may desire it. 

Mr. Massry, M.P. for Newport, has been appointed 
Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department, in 
succession to the Hon. W. F. Cowper, now President of 
the Board of Health.— Globe. 

Fire anv Loss or Lire.—A pawnbroker’s shop near 
Bermondsey-wall has been burnt to the ground. Four 
of the inmates perished. 

A Poor Womay, the wife of a sailor now serving in 
the Baltic, has complained at the Westminster police- 
office that she has been unable to obtain at the 
Admiralty the half-pay which her husband has trans- 
mitted to England. Many other sailors’ wives, she said, 
were similarly treated. 


: 








Leaver Orrice, Saturday, August 18. 


ATTACK ON THE TCHERNAYA—DEFEAT 
OF THE RUSSIANS. 


War Department, August 17. 
Tue following important telegraphic despatches have 
been received from Lord Panmure :— 


Varna, August 16, 1.30 p.m. 

The Russians attacked the position on the Tcher- 
naya this morning at daylight in great force. The 
action lasted about three hours, but they were com. 
pletely repulsed by the French and Sardinians. 

The Russian attack of the morning was under the 
command of General Liprandi, with from 50,000 or 
60,000 men. 

Their loss is estimated at between four and five 
thousand. About four hundred prisoners have been 
taken. 

The loss on the side of the Allies is very small. 

Further particulars will be sent. 





REOPENING OF THE BOMBARDMENT. 


. War Department. 
Lord Panmure has received the following intel- 
ligence from General Simpson, dated Crimea, 16th 
August :— 
“General Pelissier and I have decided on opening 
fire from the English and French batteries at dawn 
to-morrow morning.” 





SWEABORG. 
The casualties on the English side are—killed, none ; 
two officers and about thirty men wounded. The 
French loss is equally trifling. 





Paris, Friday. 
The most important item in the news from Turkey is 
that a strong Russian division is marching on Erzeroum, 
and that all the disposable Turkish forces in Anatolia are 
hastening towards the same place. 
General Canrobert has arrived. © 


Constantinople, Aug. 9. 
Omar Pacha will return to the Crimea. 
The insurrection at Tripoli continues. Two Turkish 
regiments will be sent there. 


A New Screw-Proretter.—We observed on the 
river Teventey a small steamer propelled by a machine 
resembling in its action a reaping-machine, and throw- 
ing the water over like a cascade. 


How would this 
propeller act in a heavy sea? 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1855. 


Public Aiairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because thereis 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the worldis by the very 
law of itscreationin eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 














THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO FRANCE. 
Tue presence of a Queen of England as a 
guest in the French capital is in itself a great 
and happy event ; and if she were really the 
guest of the French nation, an event more 
full of good omens for humanity would 
scarcely have occurred in the history of man- 
kind. 

But, unhappily, the Queen is not the guest 
of the French nation. By those in whom the 
honour and intelligence, and therefore the 
nationality of France, really reside, her visit 
will be regarded as a cruel and gratuitous in- 
sult, a revelling in their misfortune, a ratifi- 
cation of their shame, a proclamation by the 
representative of British freedom that France 
is unworthy to be free. 

Others may chant their peans in honour 
of the QuEEn’s auspicious visit. We shall do 
her more service by apologising, as far as our 
voice can be heard, for her terrible mistake. 
She goes, deluded by amiable visions, hopmg 
to lay the foundations of amity and perpetual 
peace. She goes, unless her action be ex- 
plained, to sow the seeds of fierce resentment 
and future war. Let Englishmen imagine 
the position of France to be theirs—let them 
imagine a James II. to be successful in his 
designs against English liberty. With what 
feelings would they see the liberticide receive 
the congratulatory visit of a foreign prince ? 
What would be their requital to that prince 
when they regained their freedom? Have 
English statesmen made up their minds that 
it is safe to insult the ashes of French liberty 
—that Frenchmen have become fantoccini 
for ever ? 

We would fain assure the friends of liberty 
in France that this interchange of visits means 
nothing more on the part of the English Court 





and the mass of the English people a. 
a generous, though thoughtless, enthyes 
for the French alliance. On our " 
believe this to be the pure and simple ¢ 
We believe that England sees nothi but 
the outstretched hand of a French sovereign 
and that she grasps it as that of 8 long. 
estranged and long-desired friend, 


tirely lost sight of; that no opinion j 
nounced on the legality of Nhe 
régime ; and that the restoration of 
liberty would be hailed in England with 
almost universal joy. This is not a just; 
tion. Reflection and consideration aye 
sary in our dealings with others, as well ag 
good intentions. A more confirmed and 
intelligent political morality would have sayed 
us from the possibility of error, Bat the 
friends of liberty in France are bound to take 
notice now, and to remember hereafter, tht 
this apparent condemnation of their cause jg 
the error, not the crime, of our nation, 

Add, too, that the illusion was one jnty 
which it was easy to fall. After feeling s0 
long the unworthy suspicions and diplomatic 
jealousies of successive French Governments, 
after being used so long as a bugbear for the 
electioneering es, ap of French factions, 
England is naturally prone to believe in the 
domestic popularity and legitimacy of a 
French dynasty which offers her a cordial 
and frank alliance. Let the constitutiona} 
statesmen of France learn a lesson from their 
enemy. 

Have the mass of the French people then. 
selves yet realised the fact that what 
have suffered to be imposed on them isa 
despotic dynasty, not a temporary dictator? 
If not, let our people stand excused for 
overlooking a fact which intelligence alone in 
France discerns. 

But is there no intelligence in England? 
Yes. And that intelligence, though state 
necessity suppresses its voice, in 
ge from the popular aberration, The 

est and purest of English statesmen have 
not renounced their faith in freedom; 
regard this efficient complicity of their nation 
in the designs of despotism with sad hearts 
and averted eyes. Let any Frenchman d 
character who has lately mixed in English 
society be our witness that this is true. 

There are, indeed, political adventuren 
in this country, who pay a free homage to 
that success which is their only god; who 
openly triumphed in the coup d état, and who 
from the first sought to obtain the patronage 
of Louis Naporxon by constituting them- 
selves his sycophants and bravos. But these 
men are as infamous among honest politi 
cians in England as Fourp and Mossy at 
in France. F 

The character of French journalism agall, 
and the part which statesmen have taken 
it, may lead to an exaggerated indignation a 
the sycophancy of the English press. + 
journal whose wealth enables it to appear 3 
the chief representative of English opmons 
in fact, and professes to be, a purely colle 
mercial enterprise, conducted by men 
write without conviction, stockjobbers 
journalism, carrying on, without even & Si 
picion that it 1s immoral, a system ol 
ganised treachery towards all causes 
men. Let the Republic rise in the ma 
and we will guarantee her a panegyne® 


the Emperor; this panegyric probably 18 
ready written and in stock, to provide for 
mutability of human affairs, and the 
of empires. These things are not 
seriously in England. 
dignation, seldom even disgust. 





too, pass them over with a scornful smile. 
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we adjure our friends in France 
QuzEN as that which, in intent, 
messenger of cordial friendship, 
; on the oy ha yn wy _— of 
: the slightest thought of con- 
cur people Te cuitel crime or insulting the 
jes of France. The sentiment 
‘whi curva her breast and those of the 
yast majorit of her subjects is that of pure 
good 1, of overflowing joy at our alliance, 
of entire respect for the French nation. This 
js our sincere and intense conviction, which 
we earnestly repeat, acknowledging at the 
same time the error which has converted an 
international alliance, understood and re- 
by all, into the semblance of a per- 
sonal complicity, revolting to all that is 
noble’ and true in France. We are almost 
alone in the press, but we are not alone in 
England; we have with us all that is true 
re noble in\the land, we have with us the 
heart of the people, when we say that for 
France, as for ourselves, we hold fast amidst 
all disappointments and disasters to the hope 
of fi and the communion of the free. 


is, the 





SURVEY OF THE WAR. 
News of the most stirring character has 
arrived this week from the theatre of war, 
both in the Baltic and the Crimea; and has 
raised expectation to the highest pitch. The 
war “moves” once more. 

The Baltic—The Allied fleet has done 
something ; as we write, no one can tell the 
precise value of its achievement. The tele- 

h says that the gunboats and mortar-ves- 
sels of the Allies have destroyed Sweaborg. 
We do not desire to underrate the import- 
ance of what has been accomplished, but we 
may be permitted to doubt whether it is so 
extensive as is implied in the word “ de- 
stroyed.” It appears from the words of the 
British Admiral that the gunboats and 
mortar-veasels bombarded the place for two 
days and two nights, blowing up powder 
magazines, burning consumable buildings, 
and at least greatly damaging the heavily- 
armed granite batteries. Before we have 
the details, now momently expected, we can- 
not of course describe how this was accomp- 





lished, nor its extent ; but we will try to de- 
teribe Sweaborg, and place the reader on a} 
par with ourselves. 
Sweaborg consisted of a chain of islands, | 
intersected by narrow but deep water, stretch- | 
mg across the entrance of the fine bay of| 
Helsingfors, These islands are more than a| 
mile in length, measuring from Langern to | 
Gustavs-Swert. In the course of last century | 
arshal Eatenswarpr, seeing their admir- | 
able situation, built a fortress on the Wargin, | 
aud constructed spacious locks and basins on 
that side of the island facing the mainland. | 
Af degrees the whole of the islands were con- | 
Yerted into formidable forts, the guns of | 
Which sweep the sea-front, and command the | 
hannels leading to the bay. Each series of | 
Works was complete in itself, containing its | 
own stores, and having bomb-proof cover. | 
argon, in the centre of the front line, was 
considered by the Russians, in 1809, as the | 
citadel of the place; but they have since | 





made Gustavs-Swert equally strong, if not | 
er. In some places there are triple | 


tows of batteries cut out of the solid granite, | 
With searped faces to the sea. The rear is 
80 protected against an attack from the’! 
main by strong batteries; and it is under-| 
| that, apprehensive of a land attack, the | 
lans have strengthened every point with | 
earthworks. The cannon mounted on the 
of Sweaborg were of the largest calibre, | 
the whole of the forts were no doubt fully 


although there is water deep enough to float 
the largest ships up to the forts and through 
the channels into the bay, yet that the ter- 
rible array of guns and the peculiar character 
of some of the works rendered an attack by 
the heavy liners quite desperate. There are, 
however, scattered over the front of this 
chain of islands several rocky islets at un- 
equal distances, ranging between two miles 
and one an@ a half. When the admirals re- 
ceived the reinforcement of gunboats and 
mortar-vessels, in all forty, the greater part 
British, they conceived the plan of a bombard- 
ment from a distance, and took advantage 
of the islets above mentioned, which would 
afford shelter for their boats. This we infer 
from the statement that the attack would be 
opened by the small vessels at 2500 yards 
distance ; and as some of the islands, to a 
certain extent, enfilade the greater works, it 
may have been that they were used as batte- 
ries by the Allies. At all events, the small 
vessels must have got within a comparatively 
small distance of the forts, and have thus 
been enabled to rain fire and destruction 
upon the magazines, barracks, and store- 
houses of the place. 


The effect of this destructive bombardment, 


upon Russia will be more a moral than a 
material one. Apart from the vexation of 
losing in two days the fruits of so many 
years’ toil, there is the disgrace of having 
the third fortress in the empire destroyed 
within a few miles of the capital. 
must tremble, and Cronstadt think seriously 
on its liability to a smilar visitation. We 
must also remember the effect this energetic 
action will have upon the Scandinavian king- 
doms, and even on the courts of Germany. 
The Crimea.—W hile we were all yesterday 
chafing under the absence of news from the 
lines of Sebastopol, and under the delay o 


that “hitherto unexpected’ success ro- | 
I y 


mised by one of the Ministerial organs, the 
news of a victory on the Tchernaya was 


travelling along the electrie wire. It reached | 


London in the afternoon, its brief and 
expressive words rousing the deepest feelings 
of men. The official telegraphic despatch says 
nothing as to the numbers engaged on either 
side, but simply states that the Russians, in 
great force, attacked the position on the 
Tchernaya, and were gallantly repulsed, 
after a three hours’ battle, ,by the French 
and Sardinians. From Varna we have a 
second despatch, wearing an official cha- 
racter also, but not distinctly so, which names 
General Lipranpi as the leader of the assail- 
ants, estimates their numbers at between 
50,000 and 60,000, sets down their loss at 
between 4000 and 5000, mentions the cap- 
ture of 400 prisoners, and states that the 
loss on the side of the Allies is trifling. 

The position on the Tchernaya consists 
of the left bank of that river from Tchorgoun, 
where it breaks through the mountains, to 


the heights that rise above the valley of 


Inkerman. The right wing was occupied 
by the Sardinians, who had strengthened 
their position with strong earthworks 
Whether they occupied the heights over 
Techorgoun, and thus held a position on the left 
flank of the Russians, we cannot say, but it is 
probable, as the bridge at Tchorgoun was 
well-defended. Behind the Sardinians the 
Turks would stand fn reserve on the heights 


above Kamara, with the cavalry, probably, on , 


the Woronzoff-road. The French divisions 
were in position on the left wing, along the 
banks of the river covering the passage by 
Traktir, and touching with their right the 
Sardinians, with their left the ridge in 
the rear of the camp before Sebastopol. 
The enemy probably descended from the 
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Mackenzie’s Farm upon Traktir, i 
to his left, and occupying a prominen’ that 
looks down on the river between T 

and Traktir. The lines of the Tchernaya were 
very strong as the Russians have found to 
their cost. As an attack has been d 
for some time, the Allies have been very 
watchful, and thus they could not have been 
surprised. It was a noble field for the 
début of the Sardinians, who have thus re- 
ceived the baptism of battle. No doubt the 
flag of Italy was borne bravely in the fight 
side by side with the tricolor of France. 








Revel | 


But what are to be the results of this de- 
feat? Have our commanders followed up 
_ the victory and essayed to storm the heights 
iheld by an army demoralised by defeat? 
Does the daring of battle augur confidence 
(or impatience on the part of the foe? Are 
they proud in their accumulated numbers ; 
| or is Sebastopol so hard bested that nothing 
can save it but a powerful diversion? These 
|are questions which the full despatch, which 
lags so far behind the rapid telegraph, alone 
,can answer. We wait with patience. 

| Sinee we wrote the above lines the tele- 
‘graph has partially answered our queries. 
| Yesterday the fiery rain of the batteries 
| before Sebastopol once more poured down 
upon its dogged defenders. The Generals 
are evidently determined to follow up the 
heavy blow of Thursday with vigour. This 
is the crisis of the campaign. Vow Sebas- 
| topol must be ours; now the Russian army 
;must be defeated—or not at all this year. 
| They have given us the advantage by taking 
the initiative. The battle of the Tchernaya, 
unlike the battle of Inkerman, may, as we 
| conceive, be followed up with prompt deter- 
|mination, and the enemy forced to fight for 
existence somewhere between Mackenzie’s 
| Farm and Bakstchi-Serai. 


THE POLICY OF SUSPICION. 

| A CERTAIN set of men are now endeavouring 
to agitate the working-classes upon questions 
of foreign policy. Emulating the dictator- 
ship of the Administrative Reform Associa- 
tion, they have organised committees to deli- 
berate upon the Russian war, upon the state 
of Naples, upon the oil-and-tallow trade, and 
upon the Danish succession. With reference 
to the last-named topic, Mr. Lanerorp of 
Birmingham has interrogated the Earl of 
'Matmessury, and the late Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs has been good-natured enough 
to reply. He states that the interference of 
England, which resulted in the treaty of 
1853, was invited by the Danish Government 
itself,—that the succession remains so far un- 
settled that certain contingencies are not 
provided against, and hints at the danger of 
Russia inheriting Holstein. Upon this cour- 
teous epistle the Birmingham Covenanters 
passed a variety of insulting criticisms, Mr, 
Cover especially indulging himself in re- 
marks on the “imbecility” of the noble 
,earl. This point is not, in itself, worth 
notice. Neither is it improper that the 
working-classes, or any section of them, 
should examine and discuss the polities 
of Europe. They have every right to do 
so, and in course of time will egg J 
arrive at just and liberal conclusions. e 
think, howevet, that we may put it to the 
quiet and intelligent men who represent the 
industrious orders far better than explosive 
‘enthusiasts and discarded understrappers of 
office, whether they gain by the universal 
| dissemination of suspicion? One of the finest 
‘and most subtle remarks of RopesPreRRE 
was, that suspicion is to liberty what } 





mepied with munitions of war. Inkerman heights, covered by the fire of} is to love. It is the undying worm that eats 
ur commanders saw at a glance that | his batteries, and moved down the road from | away candour, generosity, and self-respect. 
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sealed box in the background. One Wednes- 
day no chairman arrived, and the blackest in- 
sinuations were muttered along Drury-lane. 
The next Wednesday the chairman and the 
speakers were y, and Sir Rosgrr 
Pert came, with a sardonic mimicry of 
enthusiasm, to broach the scheme of a Chris- 
tian empire (under a Russian prince) on the 











Yor no man trusts himself who distrusts all 
others. Losing confidence in his fellow- 
ings, he preserves none in human nature. 

Among the speakers at St. Martin’s Hall 
on Wednesday last was one, a philanthropist 
by sentiment and by profession. His en- 
comium on an agitator who did not address 
the meeting was, “ He can excite their sus- 


picions.” And this, in reality, is the ware in| Bosphorus. A blue light flickers over the 
which many a demagogue deals. It is in| story. Even if Poland were to be restored, 


the working-classes are warned to give no 
eredit. Poland must then, in its turn, be 
suspected, for it will be “ a bulwark of Russia 
against Europe.” Noclear intellect can per- 
ceive the connexion between the beginning 
and the end of this epic of treason; but it is 
the staple, not of Chartist bluster alone, but 
of a sickly Conservative scepticism, which 
deplores the honest prerogative of our ancient 
English royalty. 

The suspicion which is aimed at the Ca- 
binet, whether Whig, Tory, or Coalition, is 
directed against the middle classes also. 
Alderman ALLpay, supporting the virulent 
exaggerations of Mr. Arrwoop, bargains for 
a cheer, from “ the body of the hall,” as fol- 
lows :—“ The working men are looking into 
blue-books; now find me a middle-class man 
who is doing the same?’’ As if there were 
a middle-class man in England, if Alderman 
Auupay be not one. 

But this deplorable asperity, this gall and 
wormwood of politics, has its moral, not for 
the working-classes alone. Their agitators 
are only suited to the temper of an ill-taught, 
ill-represented people. Their querulous dis- 
content takes refuge in suspicion. Mortified 
by exclusion, they believe—or a small excite- 
able section of them belieye—that Govern- 
ment is only an agency of delusion, that the 
Whigs feel a personal delight in the agonies 
of mankind. 

We must keep to our course. Upon this 
point we cannot flatter “the people,” or ap- 
prove their “friends.” Time, we trust, which 


politics what mystery is in romance ; it gives 

to the imagination, and is as fascinating 
to a half-taught adult as a dark cellar is to a 
ehild. But is it a manly process? Is it 
truthful, or pure, or brave? 

Sane thinkers among the working-classes 
should examine closely the grotesque bug- 
bears so freely fabricated with respect to 
the English Cabinet and the Russian war. 
Only one person, among the many who 
daily “implore” some veiled prophet or 
incognito Prrr to “save the nation,” has 
specifically stated the mystery of iniquity 
to which the popular allusions point. 
The story would be too ludicrous for re- 
petition, were it not the currency of thou- 
sands of politicians, in London and the 
provinces. It is affirmed, then, that in 
the crazy Foreign Office is contained “a 
certain sealed box.” In that box is depo- 
sited “ the agreement of Russia and England 
with regard to the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire.’ With this precious memorandum 
lie others relating to the treaty with Den- 
mark, “dictated by the Czar at Warsaw.” 
An anecdote, it appears, is connected with 
the sealed box. When Lord Drrsy succeeded 
Lord Joun RussExt as Premier, he objected 
to the terms of the Danish treaty, but “he 
was not allowed to take office except on con- 
dition of adopting measures contained in 
documents kept in the sealed box.” Now, 
there were some ex-M.P.’s, some retired 
officers of rank, many aldermen and town- 
councillors, besides a muster of trading agic| 
tators, in the room in which this statement| does justice between man and man, will do 
was made. We shall not, therefore, insult! justice between class and class. We have 
the understanding of every man in the) fulfilled our duty, when we have asked help 
empire by reasoning a little with our work-| from those whose teachings teach the people 
ing-class friends upon this preternaturally| in warning them against the effects of this 
preposterous fable. | suspicious humour. It is a hateful spectacle 

magine Mr. Disragttiin Downing-street, to see a thousand Englishmen concurring in 
drawing into official twilight the proofs of a| the belief that England is, and always has 
treasonable compact between the Whigs and| been, governed by a race of political male- 
Russia. Conceive him possessed of a paper | factors. But it becomes still more incom- 
reciting the terms of a plot to divide, after a) prehensible when pacific sympathies are 
due interval of fighting, the spoils of the united with this policy of pertinacious dis- 
prostrate Ottoman Empire. Is there a man trust. Is it more difficult to believe that 
who can write his own name who believes | our governing class, united by sentiment and 
that between hostile parties, inveterate fac-| by tradition with the governing classes of the 
tions, unscrupulous adventurers, bitter anta- | Continent, are unwilling to aid in bringing 
gonists, and really honest, English-minded | them to ruin, than to suppose that the belli- 
men, who successively fill the Treasury, such | gerent governments of Europe have agreed 
a conspiracy could lie, dark as Phlegethon,| to wage a mortal and desolating war for 
darker than the drains of Downing-street ? | years before they give effect to a preconcerted 
And yet it is a serious fact that declarations | plan of impossible treachery ? 
of this kind are not only made, but received | att 
with riotous applause, printed, repeated, and 
almost affirmed upon oath. OUR MILITARY RESOURCES. 

Extravagances of such a niture are in-;Tur last words of General Evans in the 
vented by men haunted by a monomania, who | session which has just come to an end are 
have the dexterity to perceive that suspicion undoubtedly worthy of that full consideration 
is welcome to a part of the woshinng-atheses.| to which, as Lord Patmerston admitted, 
At the unreported meetings continually held| they are justly entitled, not only as coming 
in the metropolis, and in the provinces,| from a man having in every way a right to 
nothing produces so much effect as a dismal| express his opinion on the conduct of the 
hint, or a reckless accusatiori. A sense of! war, but as containing intrinsic worth. It is 
mystery hovers over the speaker’s face, and| indeed a lamentable fact that the British 
his audience are astonished at the turpitude} force in the East is inadequate to the re- 
of human (Ministerial) nature. For instance,| quirements of the war; and the only excuse 
the late Polish meeting was not intended as} that can be offered for the Government is, 
a demonstration of enthusiastic sympathy ; it| that soldiers cannot be manufactured in a 
Was @ perfidious farce, got up between the| few months, nor, when they are striplings at 

of Breapausane and the Earl ot| the time of enlistment, under a few years. 
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we have done all that could be 
recruits, still there comes —_ 
properly raised by General Evans, are 
no British troops, except those in the Gy; 
seasoned and fit for the hardships of a 
paign? There are such troops. aoe | 
soldier’s glance over the globe, Sir Dr Lon. 
sees that we have 40,000 Euro in 
India—10,000 of these he would spare, Tas 4 
are seven battalions at the Cape, and British 
troops scattered in Ceylon, the Mauritiug, ‘ 
Hong-Kong, Australia, doing police duty, 
nearly all of whom might easily be spared, 
and their places filled by the irregular cavalry | 
and the sepoys of India; and. thus jp three 
months, he calculates, there would be 
men ready for the Crimea or elsewhere, To 
these he would add three battalions ‘do; 
garrison duty in the Medite 





to mine 


doing 
#... 2 Tranean, to be 
replaced by militia regiments ; and an « [righ 
Brigade”’ composed of 5000 men, 
from the Irish police, “ one of the finest corps 
in the world.” And again he would raise 
much higher the Foreign Legions now in 
course of organisation ; and he would supply 
them all with the best possible arms. 
Now there is, as Lord Patwersroy was 
confessing, when the proximate Black Rod 
cut short his last speech so inopportunely, 
much force in what is said with regard to 
India. “It is possible that in some stations 





| 


portions of native troops might be available 
to replace European regiments.” No doubt 
‘whatever. India is tranquil; and the def. 
‘ciency of Europeans could be easily made up 
| with natives. Certainly the troops in Aus 
itralia could be dispensed with if a light 
infantry corps of New Zealanders were raised, 
as it might be, for service in that 
the irregular horse at the Cape, with 
Burgher force about to be raised, would be 
strong enough to control the. Cafires; and 
the native Indian army mighi, of course, 
be augmented to almost any entent, We 
are, therefore, of General Evans's opini 
that 20,000 stout warriors, all of Brit 
build, and bone, and spirit, might ims 
few months augment our Crimean ay. 
If there are difficulties in obtaining a 
Irish Brigade from the constabulary, a 
there any in raising a Canadian Brigade? It 
is the duty of a British Government, desirous 
of carrying on the war “ with the utmost 
possible vigour,’ to use Mr, Cownmm's 
words, in order that we may frustrate the 
designs of Russia for “ universal domination’ 
to use Mr. Lowe’s phrase, -to develop all the 
resources of our great empire. Far 8 
the population at our disposal than that ot 
Russia, and animated by at least an equal 
spirit of loyalty and devotion to the cause. 
We should appeal to the slumbering national 
passions of all the subjects of the British 
Crown, and show our enemy, by eres: 
to the death, that no one shall provoke 
Britain with impunity to leave the paths 
peace for the bloody field of war. ‘ 

But we have other and more formidable 
resources than those of men; We 
science. Putting on one side the dazzling but 
mysterious schemes of a DunpoNAt), 
even the projects of a Nasmyrs, let us # 
what has actually been done in the way 
arms. Major Joun Jacos has recently pul 
lished a pamphlet on “Rifle Practice, 3 
which he describes some astounding 
obtained by him that promise to make a 
volution in the art of war. Major Jaco# 
the well-known commandant of the { 
Irregular Horse. He has for years studied 
the capabilities of the rifle, an has set up ot 
most elaborate practising-ground in — | 
the “lines” of his cavalry station. MY} 
what results ? He has not only asce q 








Hanrreton, with the prince of machina- | But admitting that we are enlisting at double 
tions, Lord Patuersron, consulting his! the rate of any previous year; admitting that 


th deadly | | 


iz 
and fixed by actual practice the best form fot 
the rifle and the ball, working w! | 
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bs at ranges of two thousand yards and 


- ie but he has invented a percussion 


which le considers the deadliest 
missile invented. One of its direct 
itis, he calculates, would be that a few 
good riflemen armed with these weapons 
would annihilate the best field-battery in 
existence. But he proposes to rifle the 
and is sanguine enough to look for- 
yard to the attamment of ranges of ten 
miles. We have no space to describe more 
the plans of Major Jacoz. They are 
fully made out in the pamphlet to which we 
have referred. 





in private undertakings, with 
exceeding the amount of capital thus in- 
sesame The bill al some other 
alterations respecting the rights of partne 
or the liabilities of "iicers ;-but this was the 
chief provision, Taking the two jointly, the 
measure has received very modification ; 
but a few of the “amendments” will be suffi- 
cient to notice. 

The subsidiary bill respecting individual 
partners has been deferred, partly because 
the effects of the measure upon existing ar- 
rangements and other statutes had not been 
clearly defined, explained, or understood ; 


a liability not 





What we think of far higher import- 
ance is the change of tactics implied by this | 
development of the deadly musket, Major | 
JacoB says truly that the change must be | 
entire, 80 as to make our soldiers skilful 
workmen instead of pipe-clayed automatons. | 
He calls upon our military authorities to | 
abolish corporal punishment ; to appeal to | 
the highest and noblest faculties of man ; to 
strive to develop instead of striving to crush 
the powersof soul and body in our men; and 
to £it the ranks of our private soldiers with 
the élite of our peasantry and yeomanry. 
“Train and arm the men worthy of their noble 
nature,” he says, with much emphasis, “and 
50,000.such soldiers would be a match for a 
worddinarms.” At present the native qua- | 
lities of Englishmen are crushed down nearly 
to a level with the soldiers of the rest of 

but under a wiser system those qua- | 

lities would shine forth as they shone in the 
battles of few against many, like Cressy 

and Agincourt, and Inkerman in modern | 

s. The change that impends points to | 
great individual skill capable of the most | 
perfect action, either alone or in combination. 
“With open files and ranks, each man a 
skilful combatant, but still all acting in per- 
fect eoncert—as would be easy with such 
brave, trusty, intelligent, and skilful men— 
they would sweep their enemies from the 
earth, themselves almost unseen.” 

Major Jacoz may have taken too sanguine 
aview of the effect of his proposed arms; 
but he cannot take too high a view of his 

mode of treating the soldier. We 

always contended for a higher, manlier 
training for our troops. Soldiers should be | 
the greatest and best of men as well as sol-| 
diers, as the greatest and best of men have 
often been the best soldiers. Quality would | 
then make up for quantity, and no chief of 
northern or southern hordes could, by mere 
bab numbers, make a show of bullying 





THE LIMITED LIABILITY ACT. 

We 
the Limited Liability Bill, as it has received 
the Royal assent, a narrow and imperfect 
measure; but narrow and imperfect as it is, 
it is the part which contains the seed of all 
that such a measure, or a series of them, can 
Produce; and what is more, it contains quite 
enough to bring forth enterprises which will 
show what tan be done by the principle, and 
hd an extension of jt in future enact- 


When the measure was first introduced, it 
¥as really embodied in two bills, one of which 
Permits joint-stock undertakings, with a 
Capital of not less than 20,0007., and shares 

not less than 251., to be carried on with a 
a ity not exceeding the subscribed capital 
. _ shareholder ; the shareholders having 

Might to wind up the concern as soon as a 
eertain proportion of the capital should be 
ed, and the association being com- 
a in its name and in instruments issued 

It to set forth its “ limited” character. These 
Were the chief rovisions. The other bill 
Permitted individuals to invest their money | 


| Lords by Earl Grey. 


eetly agree with those who consider | 


and partly because, so long as it is necessary 
to regard the principle of Limited Liability 
as extended only to a certain class of under- 
takings, there were doubts whether it would 


| be expedient to let individuals enter into un- 


limited commercial associations with an indi- 
vidual limit of liability which the creditor 
might not suspect. In the one case, the 
character of the association would be per- 
fectly understood. At present the Legislature 
was not prepared to grant the principle 


without a caution of express publicity; and | 


it may be conceded, that so long as partner- 
ships exist, some of which may be limited 
and others of which are unlimited by force of 
statute, it is desirable that the creditor should 
not be further confused. At no distant day, 
we believe, the principle of limited liability 
will be generally extended, and the creditor 
will have to shape his proceedings accordingly. 


| We do not, therefore, regard the postpone- 


ment of the subsidiary bill as a matter of 
much regret. 

Another amendment tending to restrict 
the measure was introduced in the House of 
It is a proviso that 
no company shall have less than twenty-five 
members. This is an enactment, but it is 
not alaw. It is one of those enactments so 
manifestly easy to evade, without the slightest 
risk of penalty, that it is the same as if the num- 
ber of partners remained entirely free to the 
choice of promoters getting up the company. 
For 101. apiece any number of shareholders 
can be procured to make up the given twenty- 
five; and as the shares then would be worth 
something, there can of course be a compen- 
sation for the money thus invested in creat- 
ing, say a score of pageant shareholders. 
Not that we regard the proviso as perfectly 
harmless; since it multiplies restrictions 


which are of no @ffect, and which only bring 


the authority of Parliament into contempt. 
Another amendment renders the directors 
personally responsible for any dividends 


| which they may pay should the concern not 


be in a solvent condition at the time of pay- 
ment: a proviso which ‘makes the office of 
director one of grave responsibility as well as 
trust. 

The largest modification we owed to Lord 
Gopericu, and at a single blow it effected a 
vast extension of the measure; though it 
was partly counteracted in the House of 
Lords. He struck out the original proviso 
that the capital should not be less than 
20,000/., and the amount of each share not 
less than 257. Thus an undertaking like the 
People’s Mill at Leeds, with its 1/. shares 
and 38500 shareholders, would have come 
within the statute. The Lords have made 
the lowest amount of each share 10/., which, 
coupled with the 25 shares, makes a mimimum 
for capital of not less than 2507. Still that 
is not an insurmountable difficulty, even for 
working men. Three or four men expe- 
rienced in some retail trade, who have saved 
up their wages for the purpose, may put 
together their 1007. or 200/. apiece, and be a 
company of limited liability. 

We have, therefore, enough of the principle 
to work upon. If any members of the work- 


tage In 

largest trades, which we shill not particularly 
specify for the moment, great ea 
nat drawn to themselves 
traffic, particularly in large towns 
moderate means have had nosh 
peting with the weight of capital. Of one 
mrpys we have heard it said. he 
ound it to his interest to admit his best men 
of business to the ership for a limi 
period—we forget for how long, but say four 
or five years—the junior partner bei 
a bond to withdraw at the end of that period. 
The junior threw all his unwearied imterest 
into the efforts to secure the p i 
of the gigantic concern, and was 
by a fraction of its profits. The same 
great house of business a constant suc- 
cession of such junior partners, who were 
driven forth before their freshness could be 
worn out. Under the new act these men 
would probably find it more to their interest 
to come together, and to trade for them- 
selves. We have heard it said that the head 
of that house has a falleh into a 
melancholy condition, believing that he shall 
“ go into the Gazette:” at least he is already 
in that gazette whose records are the most 
melancholy—bankrupt in spirits. Such is 
the crowning triumph of a life devoted to the 
accumulation of gigantic gains, although not 
exclusively so devoted. There had, of course, 
been gigantic anxieties, and the owner of that 
vast business would sometimes have been 
glad if his liabilities had been limited to his 
mammoth means. The measure, therefore, is 
sure to be worked; and we believe that the 
principle is so sound as to establish itself in 
the confidence of the whole community as 
soon as it is seen in working; while we are 
sure that many of the dangers anticipated will 
never occur to frighten even the most anxious 
of creditors. 


THE PLAGUE OF RHETORIC. 
Norurne can be more just, or more worthy 
the attention of Administrative Reformers, 
than the complaint that our Statesmen are 
chosen by rhetoric. This test lets many bad 
men into the offices of State, and keeps many 
good men out. It would have kept out the 
Duke of WEttine@ron, had he been a civilian, 
though he was an admirable administrator. 
The chances are, perhaps, that it would keep 
out the best men of all. Rhetoric is not the 
gift of the deepest minds, whether specula- 
tive or practical. Such minds, like ADpIsoN, 
have not much money in their pockets, but 
plenty at their bankers. They cannot play 
on the oratoric fiddle, but they can turn & 
small state into a great one. 

Of course a good argumentative ge or 
a good statement, is a proof of ability. It 
shows clearness of head and command of the 
subject more than a written dissertation. 
Buf is this the style of speaking most popular 
in the House of Commons? Judging from 
the applause, it is not. Judging from the 
applause, the things most popular in the 
Seas of Commons are personalities and 
claptrap: the claptrap being not that of 
imagination (which has rather gone by), but 
that of prejudice. At all events, it is quite 
clear that a man may become the orator 
of the House, and rise to the of a party 
by speeches totally devoid of thought or ar- 
gument, but judiciously composed of venom 
‘and flummery, with a strong preponderance 
of the former. People seem to forget that 
| in such oratory as this a man who had spent 
his life in satire and pamphleteering must 
‘beat out and out aman who has spent his 
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life in attending to the business of the 


There would be an end of this if the 
councils of Parliament were serious: but 
they are not. No questions are solved in 
‘them, no om decisions are formed, no 
‘conviction is produced. In fact the speakers 
‘do not take the right way to produce any 
‘conviction. They never lay their minds to- 
‘gether. Each man makes a detached speech, 
as it were in vacuum, exhausting his own 
“views, or viewlessness upon the subject. An 
intelligent and candid auditor comes awa 
‘with his mind wholly uninfluenced, and with 
‘no impression but that of having heard a 
‘series of diluted newspaper articles, some- 
times reaching to the length of reviews, 
badly delivered and with very little reference 
to each other. Any amount of eo soomae' 
and bad logic is tolerated, provided the speec 
is exciting and amusing. You may bring in 
a motion on the question of peace and war 


and support it witha lampoon. Rhetorical 
evasion and trickery of every kind can be 
practised with impunity. The fallacious 


reasoner cannot be brought to book, as he 
would be immediately if he were talking with 
half a dozen sensible men round a table. 
“ This Jampoon is all very well, but how does 
it justify your motion?” “You censure us 
for not saying whether we mean peace or war: 
do you mean peace or war yourself ?’’ These 
questions which would instantly be prt in con- 
versation, cannot be put—at least an answer 
to them cannot be extorted—in the House of 
Commons. The whole thing serves as a grand 
parade of party arguments and sentiments, 
and an exposition of the views of individuals 
to the country or to Bunham, which might 
just as well be made in the newspapers or in 
the Bunham Town Hall tively. No- 
toriously the only rhetoric that really tells is 
that of the party leader and that of the 
whip. One can imagine taciturn ability, 
if it should ever get into Parliament, sitting 
for ever without adding to the tide of aim- 
less loquacity by a mafden speech. And 

ot oratorical success is the only road to a 

arliamentary position. 

The nation, of course, is to blame much 
more than the members of the House of 
Commons. The nation likes to have its ora- 
torical cockpit. It likes to have the speeches 
reported for its own amusement, which is the 
grand incentive to babbling. It applauds the 
courage of invective—as if invective required 
courage—and it crowns a man as a great 
statesman when he has proved his power of 
lungs by filling three or four yards in the 
columns of the morning papers. For this our 
statesmen waste in useless debate the cerebral 
energy which they ought to spend in matur- 
ing great measures. For this all questions 
are enveloped in a mist of party rhetoric 
through which the real thing is seldom seen. 
Por this the faculty that acts is set aside in 
favour of the tongue that talks. 





‘**MORE HONOURED IN THE BREACH.” 


Tue hero of our tale is a gentleman of 
family, and of high honour, for he is a cap- 
tain of militia; he is of the most interesting 
age in life, for he is thirty-two ; and, in short, 
he is exactly the man to be the hero of a 
novel. Our hero, then, encountered at 
Clifton a young lady of great personal attrac- 
tions, six years younger than himself, and 
possessing “considerable fortune.” He 
avowed his sentiments, and sentiments were 
avowed in return. The correspondence, more 
happy but less classic than love letters which 
have been rendered immortal, proved to be 
very affectionate. The young lady received 
all that “ Joun” vouchsafed with an affec- 
tionate desire to make the best of it, ex- 
pressed a heartfelt interest in his welfare, 
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and did not withhold endearing epithets. 
She was delighted with the first ring he gave 
her—his “dear ring ;” she hoped that “he 
would be careful how he came out of hot 
rooms ;”’ she called him “ my dearest Jonny,” 
“my dearest Jack,” “ dear old fellow ;’’ and 
his handwriting was “ dear.’”’ She dreamed 
that he had an accident, and that she was 
bathing in his blood; she would follow him 
to Corfu; she was “his ever-loving AGNES,” 
“his own dear pet.” And from time to time 
she sent him “lots of love and lots of 
kisses.” It was with this kind of charming 
crescendo that the correspondence moved. 
The day for the wedding was fixed, the cards 
were printed, and presents were purchased 
and presented; when, behold! a day or 
two before, “Jomn’’ receives a letter in the 
veritable handwriting of his “ ever-loving 
Aangs,” beginning “Dear Sir!’ This is 
what we commonly call “a damper,” and if 
a man were indignant, outraged, shocked, 
driven to despair, we could not wonder or 
think ill of him for exhibiting some want of 
self-command. In similar cases men have 
proceeded to dire extremities: they have 
rushed into misanthropy ; women have been 
shot or stabbed ; empires have been betrayed. 
Joun Hoxper was not proof against emotion, 
and as his chosen adviser says, “ when he 
received this letter he was so much agonised 
at this statement, that’ he felt it necessary 
for his own honour to bring an action at law 
Sor damages.” 

No gentleman refuses to receive an expla- 
nation from a lady. No man can fail to be 
touched by a truth-telling account, especially 
when it comes from a woman who has put 
herself in his power. The explanation given 
by Miss Jostine is one that on the face of 
it looks consistent. She told Mr. Horper 
that “when she accepted his offer she had 
only just lost her parents, and that at the 
time she was grateful to any one who would 
offer her a home, but she could not unite her- 
self to any one whom she could not love ;” 
and her affection for him was not sufficient 
to justify marriage. It was rather late to find 
this out, but not so much too late as it would 
have been after marriage. Undoubtedly col- 
lateral circumstances may contribute to qua- 
lify any statement of the kind; we may believe 
it or we may disbelieve it; but still it must 
be received. Presuming that in this case 
the young lady spoke quite ingenuously, we 
should say, that in making the explanation 
she did justice to the gentleman as well as to 
herself, and that she showed a sound feeling 
of honour as well as sense. If it were true, 
we should say that no man who had a percep- 
tion of what is due to a woman when she 
| throws herself upon his generosity, or to 
| himself when the appeal is made, could refuse 

ppe ade, 

to accept such an avowal explicitly. Let us 
suppose that in some cases the avowal might 
be untrue—a pretext merely—still there are 
some occasions in which we are precluded 
from searching beyond a pretext; and when 
a lady makes a statement respecting herself 
alone, her feelings, and her wishes, any gen- 
tleman is precluded from asking more. There 
are favours which are not to be given unless 
they be almost taken before they can be 
yielded; but no man would wittingly snatch 
the kiss which was to be really refused; or, 
lif he did make so unlucky a mistake, he 
would be glad to be let off with pardon, and 
to deserve it by the ingenuousness of his sub- 
mission. 

It is more than probable that there are 
many cases exactly like this courtship of 
Joun and Aenegs: that the gentleman is 
much “ smitten,” and not indifferent to a 
considerable fortune, or perhaps not in- 
different to the attractions of the lady 
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without a fortune; that the young lady is 
much pleased by being chosen, flattercd by 
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that have to be gone t ' 
want of a real affection before 
yet has not the strength of mi 
say so; and then the pair become 
The mistake is discovered some years 
wards, more or fewer. It sometimes 


relation of the two; but we believe 
quite as often it happens that an inti 
which necessarily exists, when uneo 
by affection, has not unfrequently 
indifference— positive dislike or actual revul. 
sion. A union such as that is ap 

to the individuals who suffer by it, and 5 
disgrace to the country under which it 
can be; but we have reason to know from 
the evidence which comes forth in so man 


which is worse than divorce—worse than the 
torture of Mrezentivs; for if a liyi 


ving body is 


not bound to a dead one, each to the other is 


endowed only with a ghastly life to torture 
the feelings which it mocks. 





THE INDEPENDENT STATES OF INDIA, 
Were itever to happen that Persia should be. 
come a province, or even a tributary, of the Rus. 
sian Empire, there can be no doubt that the 
security of our Indian possessions would be seri- 
ously nag sagt ~~ even if we succeeded 
in repelling force by force, a more 
prs ae danger and disturbance ‘oltinde 
up in our own dominions. The presence of a 
powerful enemy on the frontier would embolden 
every petty prince to “ exhalt his horn,” and to 
realise the independence he now only nominally 
enjoys. India would be in a constant state of 
fermentation, and the attention of the Govern- 
ment would be diverted from the works now in 
| progress for the improvement. of both the people 
| and the vountry, and solely directed to the preser- 

vation of internal tranquillity. And this would 

prove a task of no ordinary difliculty, for it is quite 
possible for an Indian prince to conduct anintr 
‘under the very eyes of the British aut 
/and when surrounded on all sides by Britishter 
iritory. His only, or at least his principal, chance 
of detection lies in the treachery of bis om 
people, who may be moved by malice or cup. 
|dity, to reveal his machinations. An instanced 
'this occurred in the year 1839, The Nawabol 
| Kurnool, in the Madras Presidency, had can 
'verted his fort into a complete f 
| arsenal, and prepared the nucleus of a forms 
outbreak without exciting the slightest suspam 
'on the part of the English magistrates om 
frontiers. Even after his designs were beteajel 
| to the Government, the commissioners who wet 
sent to examine into the matter, although 
| admitted into the fort, failed to discover any 
of guilt. The information received, however, ## 
| too positive a nature to be thus set aside, and @ re 
giment of native infantry, pesides some compas 
of H.M. 39th, were accordingly marched into the 
fortress. On this the Nawab took the fieldwit 
|a thousand Pathans, but was easily defeat 
himself made prisoner. A minute search 
| instituted, eee wa a — q 
| of gunpowder, charcoal, saltpetre, shot, 8 
| guas- came of the latter still unfinished. Tews 
generally reported that this prince had been inst 
gated by the Nizam’s Government, but this post 
has not been clearly ascertained ; nor § it 
matter of any moment further than as an illuste 
| tion of the very slight confidence that 18 ye 
laced even in those states that are all but 
ject to our control. And it is impossible to ovet 
estimate the consequences that might ensue 
a partial success at the commencement. 











hostilities his whole force did not ex 
men, and these mostly adventurers from 
districts. It was not long, however, before 
was joined by large numbers of turbulent 
many of whom had formerly se 
Ameers of Svinde ; for Asiaties 
fond of warlike enterprise. ‘The prospect 
der and commotion never fails to draw & 





the attentions, anxieties, and even trosh.,. 


cases; that, nevertheless, she . ] 
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that a natural affection is engendere ‘ere 4 


a cold indifference, or something Worse thar ; 


different forms, that many a JoHN and Agyys 
are living in that state of fettered revulsion 


a corpse incapable of returning affection, and 
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any standard that promises bold ad- 
And it should always be borne in mind 
the natives of India have no faith in the 
stability and anence of the British rule. 
vast empire has been so frequently overrun 
conquering armies, and has so frequently 
masters, that it has become a matter of 
and conviction that not any power 
will maintain its ascendancy. They do 
not disguise their hope and belief that the hour is 
ching when the English shall be supplanted 

by another race of Europeans, though they do not 
: to consider—nor do they care to divine—by 
Pat denomination their future masters may be 
gow known upon earth. Their utter ignorance of 
the relative importance of European states was 
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mere a reader that these ym children 
are usually of very low birth, and frequently the 
offspring of the illicit amours of the women of the 
royal Zenana. Haremzadeh, or son of the harem, 
is a common term of reproach in the East, and yet 
these are the persons advanced to the throne by 
the successful intrigues of some favoured concu- 
bine. Thus, even his Royal Highness Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh, to whom the Morning Post loveth 
to accord a place of high honour in the records of 
fashionable intelligence, is well known to be the 
son of a Nautch girl and a water-carrier. And 
equally obscure is the parentage of the present 
Maharajah of Gwalior, whom Lord Ellenborough 
unwisely recognised as the lawful successor to 
Sindhia, though at that time only eight years of | 
shown in the intrigues of the Rajah of Sattara in age, and adopted by a widow of only thirteen. 
1839. That imbecile prince was led to expect | Nothing could have been more just and expedient | 
the co-operation of a powerful armament from/|than the annexation of Gwalior at the death of 
Portugal, and was induced to purchase a merchant | the late ruler, but his Lordship feared that an 
ship for the professed purpose of conducting the | outery would be made in England similar to that | 


| 


preliminary negotiations with greater secrecy and | which arose on the conquest of Scinde. And thus, | 
despatch. Nor did it appear to him at all extra- | in the words of Mr. Campbell, “too great eager- 
ordinary that this vessel should be employed in | ness in seizing the unripe crab-apple of Scinde, 
trading with China instead of proceeding direct to deprived the Government of the ripe pear of Gwa- 
Europe, Geography, however, is an occult science | lior.” ; t , 
to most Asiaties, and the Rajah was probably quite | | With the unfulfilled expectation of acquiring a 
ignorant of the exact position of any one country | character for magnanimity and liberality, our In- 
under thesun. There is little doubt that he was | dian magnates have squandered enormous sums of 
the victim of the European and Eurasian adven- | money by way of pensions to the princes whom 
turers who infested his court, and are the bane of | our arms have vanquished in the strife they 
every native ruler. They are generally men of themselves originated. Shorn of power, but pos- 
ill-directed energy, bankrupt in character as in | sessed of immense wealth, these “ royal personages” 
fortune, moved by the temptation of the moment, | naturally plunge into riotous excesses and the 
and wholly unrestrained by any sort of principle. | lowest depths of debauchery. Wherever one of 
Like the foul slimy things that batten on corrup- | these ex-Rajahs, or Nawabs, fixes his residence, a 
tion, they earn their disgraceful subsistence by | host of parasites and obscure villains attach them- 





















the entire produce, and not unfreq three- 
fourths. There is scarcely a single 
natural or artificial, which is not A 
portion of Cashmere is consequently uncultivated, 
and “in the western parts of valley 
exactions have reached such a pitch that 
scarcely a village in those Pergunnehs in which 
many houses are not to be seen deserted and in 
ruins, the owners having, with kith and kin, 
escaped into the Hazara hills by devious and un- 
frequented paths.” The shawl manufacture, for 
which Cashmere has so long been celebrated, has 
greatly declined since labour became compulsory, 
and the overworked artisans toil on without heart 
and without hope. No Cashmeree can leave the 
country without the special permission of the sove- 
reign, and even British officers are compelled to 
give security for the return of the porters em- 
loyed to carry their luggage across the borders. 
n many seasons the crop of apples is entirely con- 
fiscated, to enable the Maharajah to send an 
acceptable present to his friends, and particularly 
to influential English officers at Lahore. 

“The chief grievances of the ple,” writes 
the traveller to whom we have already alluded, 
“are over-assessment; begaree labour; the con- 
fiscation of all religious grants; the interference 
of the Government with all retail traders, who are 
prohibited from dealing without permission; tax- 
ation on all articles of industry to an umprece- 
dented extent, the shawl paying six annas in the 
rupee (three-eighths) on its value; every silver- 
smith contributing a quarter of his monthly in- 
come ; and even the little skiffs which ply on the 
Dal in search of the Singhara being assessed. 
These, and the prohibition against leaving) the 
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ing to the brutal passions of their patrons, | selves to his person and assist in the gratification 


and by playing upon their credulity and ignorance. | of his impure desires. The Nawab of the Carnatic, 
Very often they are persons who have been | for instance, receives 116,000/. a year from the 





cashiered from the British army, or who have 
otherwise degraded themselves by acts of moral, 


of legal turpitude. 
Wretched ‘bei 


British Government, but which proves inadequate | 
to his dissolute extravagance. To the Rajah of 
Many of these| Tanjore we pay 118,000l. per annum, to the 


loves of European gentlemen with native women, | dants of Hyder Ali about 64,000/., and formerly 
and thus become the instruments of the Nemesis |a still larger income which enabled the sons of | 
that causes man’s guilt to be its own avenger. | Tippoo Sultan to effect the famous mutiny at 
The Rajah of Sattara had the misfortune to fall} Vellore. To the King of Delhi, the miserable 
into the hands of these knaves and parasites, and | representation of the “Great Moguls,” we allow 
no effort availed to rescue him from their fatal in- | an annual stipend of 150,000/., together with ab- 
fluence. Their intrigues at length achieved his | solute jurisdiction within the walls of his fortified 
deposition, and his territories were once more an- | palace. In this oriental Alsatia there live and 
nexed to the British possessions, from which they | sin at least 12,000 human beings, parasites of 
had been injudiciously separated by the Marquis | parasites, of many grades in the social scale, but 
of Hastings. forming anfunbroken chain from Majesty to a 
A very large proportion of the disorders that | Mehter, all equal, however, in vicious propensity, 
are constantly recurring in native states may be | and differing only in the power of gratification. 
traced to disputes about the succession to the chief | The most frightful crimes, even now, are perpe- 
power. According to Mahomedan usage, if the | trated within the gloomy pile. Murder, mutila- 
son be a minor, the uncle ascends the throne; but | tion, adultery, rape, infanticide, fraud, theft, and 
this question is frequently submitted to the arbi- | other deeds humanity shudders to contemplate, 
tration of the sword. Whenever the British Go-«} and which Christianity in its humblest form ut- 
vernment has interfered in such matters, its influ- | terly ignores, are there matters of daily occurrence, 
ence has been exerted in favour of the lineal | and pass with impunity as far as our magistrates 
descendant, notwithstanding native prejudices and | are concerned ; and the puppet king, in his hall 
the evils incidental to a minority. It is true that | of Eblis, administers injustice according to his 
, ley most surely brings about the absorp-| most royal caprice. A criminal fleeing to this 
tion of the state whose prince is a child, but | den of iniquity is readily admitted and screened 
we acquit our rulers of any such Machiavellian | from detection. ‘The same thing, indeed, is done 
intentions, We believe that they act honestly, | in every independent state, and thus the police 
though unadvisedly, fur calculation and foresight | are thwarted in the discharge of their duty, and 
have distinguished the Governors-General | guilt remains unpunished. The total amount 
of India. And we admit the difficulty they ex- | annually squandered in the form of pensions falls 
perience in laying down any rule or system that | very little short of one million and a half, nearly 
Fequires a length of time for its development, | the whole of which is frittered away in squalid 
Owing to the brief tenure of power held by each pageantry and low animal gratification. 
individ . At first, ignorant of the country and 3ut the consequences are far more terrible when 
People he is suddenly called upon to govern, the | the prince possesses the power as well as the vices 
new Gov lied to draw his inspira-| of a despot. It little matters what instance we 








‘ ernor is com 
tons at second hand from the small knot of offi- | first select. It might be expected, however, that 
Cials with whom he is in immediate communica- | Goolab Singh, who is on such excellent terms of 
Hon, until he is able to acquire some knowledge | amity with the administrators of the Punjab, would 
circumstances by which he is surrounded. | endeavour to prove himself worthy of their pro- 
then he is seldom competent to judge of the | tection and.good-will by some slight show of mode- 
merits of the case, because the native charac- | ration and liberality. A more ruthless tyrant does 
8 an entangled web that few ever succeed in | not exist. Dyring the first Sikh campaign, Goolab 


Teal 


unravelling. In most instances the governors are | Singh, the elyef of Jummoo, held aloof until after 
2Xious to illustrate their rule by some striking | the battle of Ferozeshah, when he offered his ser- 


— and it must be acknowledged that they } vices as a mediator. As an acknowledgment of 
ve erected many monuments of their own pre- | his good offi¢es;:he obtained the absolute sove- 
pitation and ignorance. Probably Lord Dal- | reignty {of Cashmere, on the payment of half a 
ae has made fewer mistakes than any one of | million sterling ‘towards defraying the expenses of 
ecessors ; and in refusing to acknowledge | the war. In othgr- words, we sold 750,000 men, 
children as heirs of native princes, he has| women, and chil ren to a licentious despot for 

entire subjection of India a moral | thirteen shillings and fourpence a head all round. 


| the Clement, so will they tell of Goolab Sin 


country except with a perwanneh, or passport, 
signed by one of the Cashmere officials—an order 


| especially applying to shawl-weavers, the most per- 


secuted of all workmen—are the grievances com- 
plained of, and complained of justly, whose effect 
1s that the people are in an unprecedented state of 


misery, and, as far as respects the poorer mag A 
ngs have sprung from the impure | Nawab of Bengal 160,000/., and to the descen- beet ive literally from hand to mouth. 


ere it 
not for the bounty of Nature in ae 80 
many fruit-trees and vegetables growing wild in 
the woods and valleys, the end would be starvation 
or flight. .. . Goolab Singh is a true miser, and 
would, I verily believe, sell his own soul for a due 
payment. Though able.and intelligent, he sees 
not that his unbounded avarice, the keystone to 
his character, produces a hateful tyranny—a 
tyranny so bad and so abhorred, albeit with bated 
breath, that his name will assuredly descend to 
the third and the fourth generation, and as 
people talk of Noushirwan the Wise and Aer 

e 
Tyrannical Miser.” Now pass we on to Nepaul. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





MR. BOWYER AND OUR POPULARITY IN 
ITALY. 


(From a Correspondent.) 
We are unpopular in Italy, and so is the war, 
hence the formation of our Italian legion will meet 
with great opposition, not only from the Repub- 
lican, or Mazzingan party, but also from the 
staunchest constitutionalists, and from every other. 
ramification of Italian patriotism. We have at 
hand a number of Italian newspapers all address- 
ing public opinion, and urging men not to accept 
service under English officers. The Jtalia e 
Popolo says :—“ It would be an eternal disgrace if 
we, like the soldiers of fortune in the middle ages, 
were to sell ourselves to foreigners, while _five- 
sixths of Italy are oppressed by Austrians upheld 
by those very foreigners.” The Specola delle Alpi 
adds :—“ It is enough that we see the Piedmontese 
army sacrificed in a war without results; shall we 
quietly behold still greater losses which will de- 
prive Italy of her bravest sons? Keep your gold, 
and let us preserve the lives of our warriors till 
the moment has arrived when Italy will need their 
services.” While the Unione says :—‘t England, 
in choosing an Italian legion, is guided by no 
feeling of sympathy, she simply wishes to obtain 
the best soldiers in the shortest time. It would 
therefore be vain to expect any benefit to arise to 
Italy by entering the English service; Italian 
soldiers would fight in a foreign cause, under a 





_ inty to be determined within a given period. | A recent traveller in that par, 4 country affirms 
may; perhaps, be worth while to remind the that the revenue is never less than two-thirds of 


foreign flag, be paid with foreign gold, and thus in 
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every respect. be mere mercenaries.” We might 
add. other quotations, but these are sufficient for 
our purpose. When Italians read Mr. Bowyer’s 
defénce of the Pope, they will be amazed to find 
that in the land of Protestantism and liberty Papal 
absolutism has found a warm partisan and advo- 
cate, who, professing to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the Roman States, maintains that he speaks 
the language of truth, when he states that the 
Pope is the most popular of all the Italian rulers. 
This ill-timed advocacy will neither increase our 
popularity in Italy nor facilitate the formation of 
an Italian legion. Lord Palmerston, it is true, 
has endeavoured to heal the wound, but Italians 
wish for deeds, not words. 

Now, for the sake of humanity, we should be 
pleased if the well-informed Mr. Bowyer could 
deny those facts which are of daily occurrence in 
Italy, but unfortunately they are too authentic to 
be thus contradicted. The Roman correspondent 
of the Indépendance Belge relates that the French 
Minister at Rome lately insisted, in the name of 
his Government, that the present horrible con- 
dition of the Roman administration should be 
changed, that the Government should be secu- 
larised, and that the penal laws, the most bar- 


cardinals assembled, the question was discussed, 
and a formal refusal given to the French repre- 
sentative. A few days after this, we read in an 
Italian paper that the Cardinal Antonelli, follow- 
ing the example of the ‘‘ Bastonade Commission” 
instituted by the Pope’s brother in the Immaculate 
Conception, the King of Naples, has revived a 
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(iN THtS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARE 
LLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS Hix- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 


ITALY FOR THE ITALIANS. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Srr,—Your article on the Italian crisis contains in a 
few words tlie whole point of the Italian question : 
“Will it be better to keep the nation prostrate and 
in agonies until a Republic can be evolved from 
chaos, than to place between Southern Italy and 
Austria the broad barrier of a constitutional state 
rapidly developing after the example of England ?” 
From personal investigation not very limited, I 
am led to think that this question is already an- 
swered in the minds of most Italians in the sense 
pointed at in your article. I have myself put it in 
nearly the same form within the last few months to 
numbers of Italians who were identified with the 
revolution of 1848—Lombards, Romans, Tuscans, and 





unanimity of opinion. Believing that Italian Inde- 
pendence can only be attained by the “ amalgama- 
tion of the race under one government,” desiring the 
Republic as they desire the Millennium, I think 
comparatively few will be foun®@ who retain the 
belief that the Republic is at present possible as the 
Government under which Italy can be united. The 
rulers of Southern Italy are doing their best to 
ensure a revolution. Neglecting the advice given by 
the Marquis d’Azeglio, in his “ Programme of the 
National Party in Italy,” that “if the Italian Princes 
wished to prevent their subjects from becoming re- 
volutionists, they must themselves become liberals,” 
they are doing more than all the patriots to precipi- 
tate the coming struggle. In anticipation of this, 
our only dread is lest the people be led to rise before 
| they have attained the one desideratum of Italian 
affairs—unity. Italian unity of hate to the Tedeschi 
needs no comment here, nor do the feelings of the 
nation with regard to French occupation at Rome 





similar torture called the cavalletto. This may, per- 


lead us to think that the spirit has died out from 


haps, be regarded as a sort of emulation among | among them which prompted Zambeccari’s refusal of 


the Italian Governments for the purpose of pro- 
moting civilisation and humanity among their 
people. The Piemonte, a Turin paper, informs 
us, on the authority of the Gazzetta di Bologna (a 
newspaper printed under Papal censure in Rome), 
that from 1850 to 1855 Austria executed for po- 


litical offences in Bologna alone 204 persons, sent | every species of Italian liberal under the generic | 
$24 to the galleys, and condemned 120 others to | 


hard labour (travaux forcés), to say nothing of 
those who were imprisoned, fined, bastinadoed. 
The crime of many of these sufferers was that they | 
had “abstained from smoking,” by which the| 


| French aid to expel the Austrians from Ancona, 
| adding that “he could see no difference between the 
| Austrians and the French, except the impudence of 
the latter.” But is it yet clear under what name 
Italians, who look with equal dislike on the Austrian 
yoke, French impudence, Papal imbecility, and the 
Neapolitan Sbirri are willing to rank themselves? It 
|has long been the fashion in England to classify 
term Mazzinian. M. Mazzini stands before England, 
rightly or wrongly, as the representative of Italian 
liberalism; and his creed is generally supposed to be 
“a Republic, a Republic only, at any price.” Would 
it not be desirable to gain some more definite infor- 
mation as to what M. Mazzini’s views really are? Is 
it not due) alike to himself and to the Italian cause 


Piedmontese—and [ find among them a tolerable | 


Papal Government lost a portion of the Area that his position should be better defined, and that 
revenue arising from the sale of tobacco and cigars. we should know for what ideas his name really 

Another pioof of the social disorder to which | stands? It will then be possible to ascertain whether 
the corrupt influences of Papal misrule has re- | all Italians wishing to aid in gaining “ Italy for the 
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duced the people of Italy, may be found in the | Italians” are willing to rank themselves under this | 
official statistics of crime during the first six | 

months of the present year. No fewer than 4133 | 
sentences were pronounced on various criminals, | 
among whom were 608 assassins, 25 parricides, and 
12 uxoricides. This, in a population of 2,900,000, 
makes 142 delinquents (includimg 21 assassins and 
one parricide) in every 100,000 inhabitants. If we 
inquire what the Government does to educate the 
people, and lessen this frightful immorality, we 
find that while instruction is prohibited, there is 
a resolute determination to corrupt the good, to 
make the masses still more depraved, to raise the 
worst men to the highest employments, and to 
countenance every enormity committed by the 
clergy, who, being above the law, can act with 
impunity. Yet Mr. Bowyer wishes to convince 
Protestants that the “ Pope is popular in Italy.” 








FataL Surpwrecx.—Intelligence has been received 
of the loss of the American ship Manchester near Cape 
Horn. The survivors reached an island, where they 
were subsequently attacked by the Indians, who stripped 
them of their clothes, and afterwards murdered the cap- 
tain and some others. The rest, having nothing to ex- 
cite the cupidity of the Indians, were treated kindly by 
them. Only two ultimately survived, and were taken 
off by the Meteoro man-of-war. 

ISONING IN SOMERSETSHIRE.—Mrs. Emma Candy, 
a farmer’s wife, has died at Midsomer Norton from the 
effects of arsenic. The circumstances are as yet involved 
: ots The inquest stands adjourned till Monday 


generic term Mazzinian, alias Red Republican. 

And having stated his own views, will not M. 
Mazzini do well to compare them with the views of | 
the majority of the champions of a united Italy? | 
One the leaders must be in heart and purpose, or | 
they can never be one in outward action, and to | 
make their unity available, they must thoroughly | 
understand what are the present wishes of the people, | 
what are the objects for which they are willing to risk 
another revolution. Are they determined to have a | 
Republic, and to strike for it forthwith? Will they | 
accept no stepping-stone between their present de- 
gradation and the climax of their desires? 

These questions have a practical value in the | 
present case. It is earnestly to be desired that | 
Italians should calmly ascertain whether they have 
arallying point, whether they can unite, before they 
risk again Italy’s best blood in a vague struggle 
after an undefined object. Surely with the sad tale 
of Spezzia and other such tragedies fresh inmemory, 
no one could incite the Italians to rise at any ca 
that does not ensure the co-operation of all their | 
countrymen holding liberal principles. Are not the 


| 


“| affairs of °48, proving as they do that Italians not 


only deserve freedom but are capable of themselves 

to obtain it, proof also, by the disunion that pre- 

vented their retaining their liberty, that discords will 

not settle themselves in action after the conflict is | 
begun? 

Let Italians unite; and if the fourteen thousand | 
defenders of Rome were able to withstand for more 
than two months ninety-one thousand Austrian, | 
French, and Neapolitan trocps, a united Italy need | 
not fear all the despots in Europe. 

We can scarcely exaggerate the influence which 
the English press may exert on the coming struggle; 
and it seems to me a matter of the deepest import- 
ance that all that is written on the subject should be 















Selomon was a royal personage, and. not 
a dealer in “old elo’s.” My business, however, 
his Hebraic Majesty extends no further than to the 
most popular remark attributed to his pen, 
| would-be economists plume themselves on having 
| diseovered a new subject for taxation in our domestic 
| servants, and must, therefore, be ignorant of the fact 
| that such a tax was introduced in April, 1695, and 
remained in foree until the accession of Queen Anne 
| Hear what Dr. Doran says on this head :— 
| “The most seriously cruel portion of thig 
that which affected a class of persons who oan 





|servants receiving wages amounting to 4, per 
lannum. ‘Those,’ says Smollett, ‘who received from 
/8/. to 162, paid one halfpenny in the pound per 
week.’ The hard-working recipients of these modest 
| earnings, therefore, paid a very serious contribution 
,in order that the war with France might be carried 
| on with vigour.” 
| “Is would seem, however, that. the “Jeames” of 
| those days was a more belligerent individual than 
the gorgeous gentlemen with swelling calyes who 
|now inhabit Belgravia. Though it is possible, in- 
| deed, that even these might show some spirit if their 
| own pleasures were in jeopardy. 
| “On the 8rd of May, 1736, great numbers of 
| footmen assembled, with weapons, in a tumultuous 
| manner, broke open the doors of Drury-lane 
jand, fighting their way to the stage-doors, which 
| they forced open, they prevented the Riot Act bei 
/read by Colonel De Veal, who, nevertheless, 
}some of the ringleaders, and committed them to 
| Newgate. In this tumult, founded on an imagi 
| grievance that the footmen had been i ex 
cluded from the gallery, to which they claimed to 
gratis, Many persons were severely wounded, and the 
| terrified audience hastily separated, the prince and 
princess (of Wales), with a large numberof persons 
|of distinetion, retiring when the tumultwas at its 
‘highest. ‘The Princess of Wales had neverwituessed 
|a popular tumult before, and though this was ridi- 
culous in character, it was serious enough of aspect 
| to disgust her with that part of ‘the majesty of the 
people’ which was covered with plush.” 

Here is another curious parallel. During the 
King’s absence in Hanover, in 1736, the Queene 
|gent became exceedingly unpopular in consequence 
jof an Act of Parliament which prohibited the sale df 
gin in unlicensed places :— 

“The popular fury was sometimes so excited that 
it was found necessary, as in the Michaelmas of this 
year, to double the guards who had the care of her 
Majesty at Kensington. The populace had deter 
mined upon being drunk when, where, and how they 
liked. ‘The Government had resolved that they 
should not get drunk upon gin at any but licensed 
places; and thereupon the majesty of the 
became so furious that even the person of a 
was hardly considered safe in her own palace. 

It is a pity that my Lord Robert Grosvenor did 
not bethink him of this precedent. He might then 
have hesitated to interfere with the recreations 
that ill-tamed monster, the British populace. 

Yours, &c., &c., Qa 


Mvuusammap II.—The name of the “ Conqueror” with 
which the Turkish history distinguishes Muhammad IL 
from all other sultans, is due to him, not only as the 
conqueror of Constantinople, but also as the augmenter 
of his empire in every direction. He subjected two 
empires, fourteen kingdoms, and two hundred cities. 











| Many stories have been told of his barbarity, but 


does not require any myths, in order to form am hi 
verdict, about his inhumanity and y his 
magnanimity and patriotism, about his crimes and the 
great qualities. His thirst for blood is shown by os 
fratricide with which he commenced his reigns by 
deaths of the Greek imperial family of Trebiassing & 
the King of Bosnia, and of the Princes of Lesbos 
Athens. Muhammad, however, was not only a conquerst 
but also the populator of towns; not only @ d 
of churches and monasteries, but also the founder ot 
mosques and schools, of hospitals and an the 
only the destroyer of Greek cultivation and pan bal 
promoter of Turkish science and learning: for ‘se 
receiyed a scientific as well as martial education. 

the conquest of Constantinople, eight of the 
churches were converted into mosques, and 
Muhammad built four more. Of all these twelve -— dt 
the most conspicuous is the one called after the 

the conqueror, with the exception of St. Sophia.— 

By Sir George Larpent. 


based on a correct knowledge wishes 1 
ings of the Italian people. A ae 
solving of this problem would be could 
ascertain the answer of Italian liberals:in i 
the question quoted above from your atic ® 

A Be.iever: ww. “ Iraty ror THE Itaxtays,” 

DE QUIBUSDAM REBUS, 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) ; 

Srr,;—The want of novelty was a grievance when, 












Literature is clear-sighted enough. A review of Jean Rernaup's attempt to.reconcile 
. Philosophy and Religion (in his recent work Terre et Ciel) will imterest 
islators, but tae judges and police of literature. They d t ae readers; wit may alto be: referred'to the article on “Dis Philo- 
Sn ee orotot St P ateaknadtnen -inubuaghlieaieg sophie Spiritualiste in the Revue Contemporaine: not that we commend 
this latter article for its opinions, or for any. substantive value it possesses, 
4 Mas's incessant ambition is to be a Prometheus, and for the most part he | but it serves to show some of the currents. of thought. in, France at this 
i gueceeds only in being a Frankenstein; to create seems a necessity of his | Moment. 
? nature, and having created some monster, he flies from it in terror. This| While touching thus allusively on speculative philosophy, we may notice, 
i od activity has peopled (and desolated) the world with Gods and| for the benefit of certain readers, the appearance of Hersert Srencer’s 
$ Devils, Kobbolds and Witches, Fairies and Imps; but of them it is not our | Principles of Psychology, which now lies on our table, and of which, in due 
cue to speak, we have minor offspring of the creative faculty to deal | Course, we will speak more precisely ; but many will not need. to await our 
Fshvinthe shape of the Entities named Maladies. Who does not talk of| notice, and for them it is enough to mention the publication. 
the Gout flying to his stomach as if the Gout were a winged spirit, or of 
Fever attacking JoNEs, as if Fever were as distinctively real a “ party” as 
Jones himself: one who not only attacks, but must in turn “be attacked” 
by the skilful Medicus? Jones then becomes the imaginary theatre of a 
terrific combat—Fever versus Medicus—with the prospect of a coffin, and 




















Some weeks ago we alluded to an announcement of a Russian Review 
under the auspices of the distinguished exile ALexanpae Herzen. The 
first number will appear next week, and the spirit of the Review may be 
judged by the announcement of letters from Vicror Hvuao, Mazzina, 
the certainty of a long bill! Micueer, and Provpuon. M. Lovis Buanc has, we hear, promised an 
It will be said, perhaps, these are but figures of speech. But nothing is article for the second number, and M. Hanses has received from Rusia P 

collection of unpublished poems of Povcnxre and Lermowrorr, which 


angerous in science than a figure of speech, owing to the tendency of ” : P 2 

_— Se iiaions, and to believe in the reality y his own Psa until — thanks te the Russian censorship, have eye: seen the light of 
Figures of are still to many, and were once to all, expressions which day. This Review will possess an interest of curiosity only for English 
indicate profound belief in the entities named. Theslowresults of Science | readers, as it is printed in Rassian exclusively : but the existence of such > 
are gathered into the one simple formula that every organ has its function, | propaganda marks out the latent perilsof Russian stability ‘ What if 
and every disease is a disturbance of one or more functions ; but this for- Russie — and not France, should be the herald of the next revolution 
mula would have been utterly incomprehensible in the early stages of our | i Rangpet 
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than history, when every malady was regarded as the anger of a Deity—when | THE NOVELS OF M. HENDRIK CONSCIENCE. ° 

who the arrows of the plague came from the clanging bow of the offended | The Curse of the Village, and The Happiness of being Rich: Two Tales. 

Fr Apollo—just as in our own nineteenth eniightened century the Magi of our | Lambert and Co, 
Church have ascribed the cholera to the anger of Heaven, and the | Veoa ; or, The War of the Peasants, Lambert and Co. 

, potato | The Lion of Flanders; or, The Battle of the Golden Spurs, An Historical Romance. 

~ blight to the Maynooth grant. Medicine, indeed, spoke from a tripod; the first | eee > Aine Bic oe: mL Lambert and Co. 

oes, were the priests, who acted as mediators between the offended | fF pox one of the prefatory puffs attached to these translations we two 

which gods and the stricken patients Nous avons changé tout cela. To priests important facts. First, ek the revival of Flemish literature prt ee in 

i we leave the cure of souls; the cure of bodies is undertaken by Colleges of | the year 1830 ; and secondly, that M. Hendrik Conscience is the chief among 
— Physicians and patent-medicine manufacturers. Why? Because the dim | the writers by whom this amazingly recent revival has been brought about. 
inary perception of some relation between organ and function early arrested | These two facts explain the otherwise unaccountable notoriety, in the Ler 

: Dic leeiaes wee sttention so d th he |of foreign translations, which the books placed at the head of this notice 
ex. eee —s nga rrested than t e offended | have obtained. A national literature which is only a quarter of a century 
dite ty faded from the field of vision. One of the most interesting | old is a curiosity in Europe, and the chief man connected with the litera- 
a chapters in the history of Science is that which traces the gradual | ture is necessarily, in virtue of his position, a curiosity also. He is the 
reons secularisation of the study of medicine; and we close this somewhat | 7 poet — of the world of books, and he gets notice accordingly in 
t its long preamble by directing the reader's attention to an admirable sketch | #44 S°ts & right-seeing quarters. . 
= of that history given in a recent number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, in BP ee oa re soaneiie preg ms a et praree = 
spect an article on the “ Life and W ritings of Hippocrates,” in which the writer, | the reading public. e has a new literary stage and new literary scenery 
if the availing himself of the recent publications of Lrrrré and Daremsere, pre- | at his disposal; and if he could add to these new actors and: actresses, 

sents an amusing as well as a philosophic view of the state of medical | dressed entirely in a costume of his own devising, and ing sentiments 
g the knowledge in the days of Hirrocrates. Curious it is fr | of his own inventing, he might, as times go, reall and truly start a new 
mn-Re- ikea y s it is from our modern ome RC mig 8 Bf wy’ an 
uence standing-pointéo see Hirrocrartes grieving that “the ancients’’ had already | school. ‘This, however, is exactly what he cannot do. He is not an original 
sale of iasatelial thetwes crand and beautiful in scientific discov mai | writer. Flemish names, customs, and costumes are plentiful enough in his 

Siig fe hien and bs a _ aoe oe ic mye <a /novels; but there is no such thing as an original character, or anew thought 
4 that . is contemporaries but such small gleanings as the | in any one of the three books which we have read for the purpose of writing 
if this stubble of the times might afford! The old story! No age is ideal to itself. | this notice. 
= * And yet there is this difference to be noted between the present and the |, M. Conscience is most successful in his short stories. We have already, 

they past, namely, that we of the present having such unmistakable evidence of | if our recollection ee rightly, helped to draw attention to some of 

" Progress, ar ae ad , meget as | these as presented in a lately-published translation. They are prettily and 
t they ¢ prone to mingle with our retrospective admiration a prospec- | .; > wei easant gli 
aa Gipaiiesiem. which to the - pec-| simply written, and they afford the reader pl t glimpses here and there 
— , _ » Which to t ne men of = past would have seemed unjus- | at quaint local customs. ‘They are happily too short to allow the author’s 
| tifiable le. Weare no more satisfied with To-day than Yesterday was satisfied | want of executive dramatic power (for he has dramatic feeling) in the deve- 
” with itself; but we To-day, while looking back on the Yesterday, also look | lopment of story and characters, to be sensibly felt. Without any positive 
ror did forward to the Morrow. | novelty of idea at the bottom of any one of them, they are yee agree- 
nt then In this article, from which keen. wandarine.. theva:t | able reading—partly because they do not claim attention for too long a time, 
ions of piquant matters, thi pret Feed = - ry re: ion other | and partly because they do not require the writer to rise to heights which 

borrow for the read E eiill of the Ancients, which we must | he js not strong enough to scale successfully. : : 

Q beet . ers amusement and astonishment. The common notion Thus, the pleasantest of the books now before us is the first on our list; 
r” with @ ancients were much simpler in their dishes than we are—perhaps | for the stories, though tediously minute here and there, are of the moderate 
vad IL 80, at least in earlier days—but, as we learn here, their viands were more | or to which, in our opinion, M. Conscience should always restrict him- 
as the — for, besides the domestic animals and the game eaten by us, they = < t The Curse — Pee the rog-shop, and the — Bae = 
mentet many animal. aie ta Ce RP: ¢ ; e temperance side, wi usual erance arguments. x 
aya They oe a ae -: ate ae touching, except in the last extremity. | tale and the best, The Happiness of Being Rich, points quaintly and —a 
- cities. ‘. ain the hedgehog, the donkey, the cat, the dog, nor that enough the old grovelling moral that people should be always content 
history which, as our school-geography used to tell us, “ is publicly sold | such things as they have. With every disposition to see best side of 


+ 


in the markets of Norway,” and which Ismore Grorrroy Saint-Hixarre | these stories, it is impossible not to be struck by the want of life-li indi- 


ess, is has recently declared to be emi “ei : | viduality which th in th hibit. What Scott did with the 
2 tly nutritious : ,, wh | viduality which the characters in them exhibit. 
Ae 4 dogflesh to be e - ee y. me é sag: a Me at is more, they | poor people of Scotland—what-Dickens does with the poor of London 
by qual in nutritive value to chicken, and placed the | * +. wnat M. Consci t do with th of Flanders. Per- 
’ by the on apar with the ox. Pork they considered tl Ea bs | —18 W at . Conscience canno oO Wi e r it 
nde; all, and fit " they considered the most indigestible of haps it is hard to try the chief of the new Fl school of novel writing 
hos and John B only for artisans and athletes. It would be difficult to persuade | by the high standard of the chiefs of the old En lish school. Let us ge a 
goer “ ull to dine off a sirloin of donkey, or to ask the waiter to bring him little lower, and measure him by the height of Miss or 
estroyet bed dog with fried toadstools,” so strong is prejudice: we eat oysters, | Austen. Even then, com aring what he has brought out of the people 
_ &few other molluscs, and shudder at the mention of snails. We eat | ee ae = _— ded. — then me Pr peor yy the 3 them, he comes 
i mushroo e F aa ; : 0 - q again French standard, 
“put the ‘ieee and truffles with gusto, and believe all other fungi to be poi- | he still leses. 7 le can don in one Fetle provincial town of France more 
he bad 8. Nor can Famine itself displace our fears. Had the Greeks better | than M. Conscience can see, judging by what we have as yet read of his 
_ After 5 or were their dogs and donkeys more succulent than ours ? | writings, in all Flanders. Is the Flemish popular character to blame for 
= Gran e same Revue there is an article on the English School of Art in the this? Is there no genuine nationality in the nation ? With the higher 
mosque of; de Exposition, written by Gustave Piancue, and containing a series | “lasses it may be so; but surely striking individualities must still) exist 
name of Judgments on our painters which will interest English readers, even where | *™0?8 the lower. Down among the people there must be positive charac» 
Turkey, Most vio EWS : teristics to be found in Flanders as elsewhere, if the searcher only knows 


lent] 4 * 4s : : * + y . . 
teed contradiction with English opinions. The tone is magis-| how to pick them up. ‘The High Town of Brussels is a bad: imitation of 
» 48 usual with Gustave PLancue, but some of the criticism Paris ; but all that is left of the con Town is still distinctive and original. 
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The two long stories, Veva, and The Lion o 





nders, are intended to| than a sample of our skill in distillation. The Major, i 


. of Flanders, are inten skill aaah Ga 
illustrate two widely separated periods of Flemish history, in which the | entertain rather material notions on most topics of national to 


revolted against the domination of the French. Veva describes 


“When I first came to Assam in 1837,” he writes, “ there were but 


the war of the peasants against the Republic of 92, and The Lion of| brick bungalows with glass doors in the province, and every station was lost 


Flanders the war of the townsmen in the thirteenth century against Philip | in jungles and swamps; but vast improvements have been effected, Brick 


the Fair. Both novels contain abundant evidences of careful workmanship, | bung: 
go when we are obliged to find | and treasuries, are everywhere to 
fault—have the fatal defect of dulness. Any English reader taking up either | humanising influences of the British sway! 


but both—not to go too deeply into parti 


of them, would be able, we strongly suspect, 


to put it down exactly at the | barian, we at least bring him to trial in a brick house with glass q 


aols, courts of 
met with.” 


ows with glass doors, brick ustice, record 


If we cannot reclaim the bar. 
Oors, and 


time when he had previously resolved to abandon books, and take to some then confine him in another brick house, without glass doors, because he ie 
other occupation. Whatever M. Conscience may do among his own public, | violated laws he never understood. Another instance adduced to j 

we doubt if he will keep any lady sitting up too late, or make any gentleman the beneficial effects of intercourse with Europeans is in the veneration 
unpunctual at dinner-time, among our public. His want of faculty as a | paid to the coin of the realm in preference to shells and beads, which vil 


pa nter of character is the princi 
ones of the Past, he cannot put together living figures. Although defec- 


tive in Tsun construction, many of his scenes are well imagined and 
powerfi 


cause of his tediousness ; out of the dry | no longer ‘ purchase anything.” 


| 


The Nagahs now understand merits 
of the “ splendid shilling” as well as a Philips. Some sttemgn ae 
been made to convert this clan to Christianity, but the means emplo ed are 


y written; but the people who move through them cannot fasten | sufficiently small to warrant the interposition of a miracle. A ter 


on the reader’s sympathies, or even, by their recorded actions, keep him in a | has been spucietet, and copies of the Bible supplied in the Assamese and 


state of suspended interest. 


Veva, being nearest to modern times, is the Bengalee 


anguages, but wighout any marked success, although Major 


least tedious of the two books. But the author’s Conservative prejudices Butler expresses himself very favourably as to their capacity for regej 


lead him into the old injustice of exhibitin 
results of the French Revolution, without also, in common fairness, exhibit- 
ing in his Royalists, the causes which led to it. People unacquainted with 
French history could draw no other inference after reading Veva, than that 
the Kings, Aristocracy, and Priesthood of France, before the year 1790, 
were all undeservedly distrusted and unreasonably resisted by a populace in 
a state of diabolical Teeay about nothing at all! 

On the whole, the result of our perusal of the works of M. Conscience is, 
that he must be content to stand with the second rank of writers if he 


aspires to take his place as a contributor to the contempurary literature of 
Europe. Judged by the Flemish standard, he stands out prominently—but 


judged by the Euro standard, his position alters; it then becomes 
clear enough that he is in no respect one of the great writers of fiction in 
our time, 





ADVENTURES IN THE PROVINCE OF ASSAM. 

Travels and Adventures in the Province of Assam. By Major John Butler, 55th 

Regt. B.N.I. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Ir is not merely in regular campaigns and pitched battles that the officers 
of the Indian Army acquire their knowledge of the military art, for it 
frequently happens that 
comparative peace and tranquillity. 
called upon to 
with fertility of ex 
On the extreme frontiers of our Indian possessions they are constantly 
engaged in repressing the forays and internal feuds of neighbouring tribes, 
in inflicting chastisement. for some audacious. violation of the British 
territory, in surveying and mapping out wild and unknown districts, or in 
making roads and opening a + ie a 


The detached duties they are then 


eir most active service takes place in times of 


in his Republicans the violent | instruction. 


He speaks of them as the most unprejudiced race he ever met 
with—particularly as regards their diet. ; 

They eat dogs, rats, elephants, tigers, rhinoceroses, cows, pigs, and fowls: but, 
strange to say, they have no ducks. A dead elephant is esteemed a great prize as 
well as a delicacy. The flesh is merely dried in the sun and eaten without any further 
cooking, either roasting or boiling. They are extremely fond of spirituous liquors, 
the stronger the better; we gave them wine, beer, and- brandy; the latter was 
highly approved of, but the bitter taste of the beer they did not at all relish ; they 
did not either like vinegar or sauces, or anything sour; but sugar, jams, aniseed, or 
| anything sweet, pleased them much, and they immediately asked for more. Infact 
they ate and drank of everything we offered them, and smoked our cheeroots with 
great satisfaction. If such a people could receive a moral education, how soon,” &e. 

The religious belief of these interesting tribes, so well di to Christian 
cheer, is at present somewhat vague and undefined. A few clans worshi 
the sun and moon, others believe in a plurality of gods endowed with equal 

ower, to whom they offer in sacrifice pigs, fowls, and spirituous liquor. 
Their sacrifices are great rejoicings after the manner of the Israelites. To 
their deity they present a scanty portion, composed of the refuse parts, and 
with the rest they feast and make merry. They have also a confused notion 
of spirits who dwell in rocks and trees and rivers, and they imagine that 
sickness and other evils incidental to humanity may be av by the 
‘slaughter and consumption of hogs and fatlings from the flock. One of their 
|most horrid superstitions is to cut off the head, hands, and feet of any one 





rform inspire them with a just confidence in themselves, | they can master—not necessarily an enemy—and stick them up in the fields 
ient, and a wholesome fearlessness of responsibility. to ensure a good harvest. At Dheemahpoor there are remains not unlike 


\those at Abury, a circumstance that may perchance be distorted into an 
\illustration of the common origin of the human race and of haman worship. 
| This line of argument is in the naif style of Nelson’s profession of faith. Re- 
|marking one day to a friend that he still retained the sensation of fingers on 


trading communication with remote | the arm he had lost, he triumphantly added, “ which proves the immortality 


peoples. In these expeditions both men and officers are compelled to endure | of the soul, and makes the whole thing quite clear.” The natural inference 
great fatigue, and are exposed to many perils from climate, wild beasts, and 18 rather that similar causes will, ceteris paribus, always produce similar 


semi-barbarians, At times they encounter terrific storms, of the violence 
of which it is impossible in more favoured regions to conceive an adequate 
idea, or they enter upon inhospitable tracts, the peculiar haunts of tigers and 


wild elephants. At other times they have to force their way through | 


effects, and that similar premises in Assam and Anglesea will lead to similar 
conclusions. The following is the description of the avenue of stone pillars 
‘within the old fort of Dheemahpoor :— 

| After passing through the gateway into the fort, we met with tw6 rows of thirty 


hitherto impervious jungles, or to toil up the steep ascent of some moun- | curious round sandstone pillars, carved with representations of the lotus flower; then 


tain range seldom trodden by the foot of man. 
little band cheerfully plunging into the chill waters of a winter torrent, 
rushing impetuously over rolling stones and boulders sharp and slippery as 
glass. ye ae from this we watch them as they slowly wind along the 
edge of frightful precipices, or prepare their encampment for the night, 
cutting down bamboos, erecting huts, roofing them with grass, and providing 
against surprise by beasts of prey or the more treacherous savage. Such 
scenes as these are 
travel and adventure, combined with much useful information regarding the 
habits and customs of the various clans occupying the highlands of Assam. 
But while we award due praise to the enterprise and endurance manifested 
in these adventures, we loudly protest, in the name of our common humanity, 
against the policy pursued by the Indian Government towards weak and 
insiguiticant tribes. In Europe we reprobate all interference with the in- 
ternal affairs of other States, whilst in the East we compromise the dignity 
of a great nation by taking part in every squabble that occurs between 
robber chiefs lying 
the hill tribes of Assam, with very doubtful success, but with a positive ex- 
penditure of men and money, it was wisely determined to withdraw all the 
troops from the hills to Dheemahpoor, and to “abstain entirely and un- 
reservedly from all concern or meddling with the feuds” of these savage 
tribes. Even eeing the necessity of any one of these expeditions, it 
would surely have been more rational—if it be not absurd to expect such 
a vulgar attribute as common sense in men placed in high authority—to have 


despatched European soldiers on a duty for which they are physically better 
¢ lowland Sipahee, so impatient of cold. ‘The sufferings of 


calculated than’ 
the native troops appear to have been cruelly intense, and if they partially 
succeeded in discomfiting the enemy, it was only through the superiority 
of fire-arms over stones and spears. The whole system of warfare was 
disgraceful in the extreme, entire villages being bufned to the ground, 
to mspire the barbarians with a taste and yéspaat fie civilisation. Nor can 


we bestow much commendation on Major Butler’s symbol of peace and 


brotherly love. His invariable emblem of fraternisation is a bottle of brandy. 


it must be admitted, there appears to have been no instance of its having 
fy ntil very recently it used to be a favourite 
jibe with the natives of India that if the British rule were suddenly brought 
to a conclusion, the only vestiges of our lost dominion would be sundry 
thousands of empty beer bottles. It may possibly be deemed that the bottle 
is amore pleasant token of civilisation than the gallows, but we could wish 
that some other evidence of intellectual superiority were offered to the savage 


failed to conciliate good will. 


phically described in Major Butler’s reminiscences of 


ong our frontier. After ten military expeditions against 


We then behold the gallant |two rows of fifteen square pillars, roughly carved with figures of peacocks, tigers, 


|deer, and elephants. Many of the pillars are broken and prostrate. The rows of 
pillars are fifty-five feet wide and two hundred and thirty-six feet long; ten feet be- 
tween each pillar, and twelve feet between each row. Taking the average height of 
the square pillars at eighteen feet, twelve above and six underground, and five feet 
square, the weight of each of these stones, when quarried, was not less tham seven 
hundred and twenty-nine maunds, or about twenty tons. The largest round pillar is 
thirteen feet high, and six feet six inches in diameter; one of the smallest is ten feet 
high, and three feet nine inches in diameter. .... Each pillar is supposed to have 
been the appointed seat of a grandee according to his rauk. It is said that every 
year, on a fixed day, all the nobles assembled in this hall of audience, and @ human 
being was decapitated between two square pillars in the ceatre of the hall before the 
assembly, as a sacrifice to appease the wrath of the deity. 


The major rather inconsequentially argues from the size of these stones 


that “ they are made on the spot from some composition of sand and 
ingredients, as it does not seem practicable to convey such enormous masses 
of stone from the Nagah hills, which are distant from this spot thirteen 
miles.” But the stones at Abury have been computed to weigh fifty tons, 
and yet they were arranged symmetrically in ‘arenes as well as in the two 
great avenues, and placed at precisely equal distances from one another. 
The criminal code of the Kookies, two of the most powerful clans, se 
oftentimes cause the heart of a sufferer to leap with joy. ‘The penalty 
death is not inflicted for theft, adultery, or murder, for this wise peo 
prefer the spilling of liquor to the shedding of blood. The ordinary Pee A 
\for most offences is a pot of liquor, ora pig. ‘* When a fine is paid wi 
|pig, the animal is killed and cut up into pieces, and portions are given to 
the chiefs, as well as to the owner of the house in which the pig has i 
cooked, and the remainder is given in equal portions to the public. 
unclean animal plays a distinguished part in all their festal ceremonies, a 
they are ever ready to exclaim with Carlo Buffone, “ Pork, pork is M 
only feed,” and perhaps for the same reason: “ Tis an axiom in ee 
philosophy what comes nearest the nature of that it feeds converts qu oy 
to nourishment, and doth sooner essentiate. Now, nothing in flesh 
trails assimilates or resembles man more than a hog or swine. |, a 
The grand monrinent, however, to the wisdom of the New Kookies 3s 
institution of Rajahship, which proves the existence of strong Tory pay 
in the mountains of Assam: probably the tribe is of Caucasian origin — 
One, among all the Rajahs of each class, is chosen to be the Pein coi 
Rajah of that clan. All the Rajahs are ted, having sprung from t race 
original stock ; nor can any other person succeed to this dignity until the os 
of Rajahs is extinct. Should none of the family survive, the family 
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become 
selected; but there can be little fear of any such contingency, as the 
is held to be sacred. For instance, should two clans go to war, 
members on both sides might be killed, but no one would think of killing 
_.. . After the death of a Rajah his body is kept in this state (smoke- 
- for two months before burial, in order that his family and clan may still have 
tied) ion of having him before them. He is then interred with grand honours, 
the mie pigs being killed to feast the whole clan, and picces of their flesh sent to 
one villages. The heads of the animals killed at his burial are placed on large 
— wood over his grave. His son, however young, is then elected Rajah, and 
wed up to with an almost superstitious respect. 


* would 
aa would be 






















































BARBARIC PEARLS. 

Gita ; or, the Sacred Lay. A New Edition of the Sanskrit Text; with a 
Vocabulary. By J. Cockburn Thomson. Hertford: Stephen Austin. 
he Bhagavad- Gitd. Translated, with Copious Notes, an Introduction on Sanskrit 

Philosophy, and other matter, by J. Cockburn Thomson. 
Hertford: Stephen Austin. 
Private Life of an Eastern King. By a Member of the Household of his late 
. The Majesty, ae eee, King of Oude. Hope and Co. 
Journal of a Tour in the Principalities, Crimea, and Countries Adjacent to the Black 

Sea, in the Years 1835-36. By Lord De Ros. 

John W. Parker and Son. 
Fhstorr and tradition are equally silent on the subject of the aboriginal 
tribes of India, Nothing is known, and very little even conjectured, re- 
ing the ages antecedent to the irruption of the Aryans, or Hindoos, “a 
race of simple cowherds, who entered the Peninsula at the north-west corner, 
and long dwelt on the banks of the Scinde ere they penetrated into the in- 
terior.” So complete was the work of conquest, that the conquered were 
reduced to a state worse even than slavery. They were enrolled, without 
isti into a fourth, or lowest caste—the Shudras—and treated as 


beings of a lower order than human. ‘The three other castes were the | 


Brahmans, or priests; the Kshatriyas, or warriors; and the Vaishyas, or 
artisans; who were all in some measure united by the common “ privilege 
of investiture with the Brahmanical thread at years of maturity.’ Alone 
of any pretensions to learning, the priesthood asserted their su- 
by declaring the murder of a Brahman to be a crime inexpiable, 
either in the present life or in that to come. ‘The warrior caste in like 
manner affirmed their superiority over the artisans, and after a time a divine 
igin was claimed for this absolute hierarchy, this arrogant nobility. But 
ugh the character of the native race was effaced by that of the more 
hardy mnvaders, the latter, in their turn, were subdued by the enervating 
influence of the climate. Mind and body being equally unemployed, both 
priests. and warriors conceived a disgust for life, and found it “ necessary to 
seck consolation in a hidden and uncertain future.” Hence arose a system 
of philosophy based on the doctrine of metempsychosis, or the transmigration 
of souls. Polytheism and hero-worship, while they exalted men unto gods, 
had reduced the gods to the level of men. At the same time ‘the life of 
the jungle and the love of the chase” had taught the Indian to desery human 
attributes in many of the inferior animals :— 

Thus gods, animals, and even elements and natural phenomena, were, so to speak, 
bumanised; while, on the other hand, men and beasts were deified; and hence the 
tecognition of like souls in all three classes of beings. But the likeness of these souls 
toone another would immediately give rise to the idea that the same souls passed 

certain grades of bodies, from animals to man, from man to gods. This idea 
once implanted, the belief in the eternity of the soul would immediately ensue, since 
it would be seen that in passing from one body to another, the body it quitted died, 
whereas the soul died not, and this idea would be repeated to infinity. The eternity 
of the soul once established, a certain number of individual souls would be supposed 
toexist, and to have existed, from the creation of matter which they occupy, and 
acommon origin would have been easily asserted for them. This common origin 
Was Spirit, which was later only identified with the Supreme Being; and since the 
souls emanated from it, they must also, at the dissolution of matter, be re- 
absorbed into it. It therefore exists, and continues to exist, and keeps up its con- 
Rexion to a certain degree with the souls which have emanated from it. 

The great problem of life, then, was to accelerate the process of reabsorption 
by the acquisition of knowledge. Having passed from reptile to beast, from 
beast to man, from man to inferior deity, and thence to superior deity, 
the soul attained the utmost limit of material bodies; but the final eman- 

gu could only be effected by perfect knowledge, the result 

mn. 

Having established the existence of the soul, the Aryan philosophers de- 
; | the existence of spirit. And in like manner having acknowledged 

the individual existence and connexion of material bodies,” they inferred 
we existence of a material essence. But then arose the question of the ob- 
Jeet and reason of an arbitrary existence which few a accept had they 
“€ option of refusing it. ‘This inquiry Kapila undertook to answer-by 
ming to the material essence the will and power to decree the emanation 
reabsorption of all matter. The material essence thus became, under 
name of Prakriti or Nature, “the plastic principle, and to a certain 
he , the deity of his system.” Many of his followers, however, denied 
volition of matter, and conceded it alone to the spiritual essence. A new 
' Was thus formed which found adherents among the vast majority of 
whose timid intellect demands some palpable object of worship. 
pow the will of the Supreme that he himself should undergo this development 
ual soul and organised matter. It was his will that evil should exist 
fee which alone existed in him; and that the soul, placed in a body the 
: in the scale, should gradually ascend till it reached that of man. To man 
c., the choice between good and evil granted, to him alone was it possible to 
emancipation from material life, by the same means which Kapila had set 
ital or eee a knowledge ; or by the neglect of this means, to rise in 
of both, rial bodies by obedience to the established religion, or to sink by 


Tt being agreed on all hands that perfect knowledge was indispensable for 
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r a of the clan, and consequently that from which the 





ment to determine how this 

Patanjali, who probably flourished several centuries before the Christian era, 
—though posterior to the revolution of Buddha—this desirable consumma- 
tion could be achieved only by the most rigid asceticism, and the loftiest 
stage of mental abstraction. By these means, he maintained, the soul and 


the final emancipation from matter, it became an of the mo- 
aye Seiden ante te chen Actoctise to 


even the mind would become invested with transcendental that 
would gradually effect the reabsorption into the universal spirit emenee, 
But a doctrine so seductive to indolent and naturally 


: 


Hindoo was fraught with great social dangers, for the coun: 

a wise, sensible, and ingenious Brahman com the sacred entitled 
Bhagavad-Gitd. The object of the Lay was to add the 
clement to the speculative and theological systems that then previiiled. 


It was the work of a Brahman, a philosopher, and a poet, united in one man. With 
unparalleled skill its author converted the very wl 


i 


necessity of restrictions of caste even under the most difficult 
infusing into the hearts of all, a religious, a philosophic, and in some respects almost 
a Christian morality. 

This poem, the most remarkable work belonging to the ancient literature 

of the Hindoos, has been ably translated and explained by Mr. 
Thomson, whose intimate knowledge of his subject has enabled him to com- 
press into a brief treatise the history of Sanskrit philosophy, and to illustrate 
in a particularly clear and lucid manner the distinctive tenets of the different 
schools. 

The contrast between the ascetic Hindoo and the sensual Mussulmaun 
strikes the most casual observer on his first arrival in the country. And 
the more familiar he becomes with the habits and manners of the two 
peoples, the greater will be his commiseration for the conquered, and his 
contempt for the conquering race. In the kingdom of e, for instance, 
he will observe the most gross debauchery practised by the court, the most 
abject servility among the lower orders, and the vilest corruption 
all classes. The anonymous author of the Private Life of an Eastern King 
| —whom we take to have been portrait-painter to his late Majesty Nussir- 
| ood-deen, of detestable memory—has drawn aside the thin veil that partially 
‘concealed from the public gaze the scenes of riotous excess daily enacted in 
the royal palace at Oude, and has furnished a strong t to those who 
|insist upon the necessity of annexing that unhappy country. The King 
|appears to have been in a constant state of transition from one stage 
| inebriety to the next ; his two chief characteristics being drunkenness and 
cruelty. In the one he was heartily joined by the wretched European 
parasites who attach themselves to every native Court, and in the other he 
| was seldom checked even by a mild remonstrance. These creatures the 
| author is pleased to speak of as “ courtiers,” of whom the most powerful was 
the Barber, originally cabin-boy in a merchant-ship. One day two of these 
“courtiers’—of whom the author was one—while driving through 
streets of Lucknow, “came upon a trampled bloody mass, bearing 
some resemblance to a human figure.” It was the corpse of a female, 
they supposed to have been made “an example” of by the king’s orders 
but what Englishman ever cared for prince or potentate when a woman’s 
wrongs were to be redressed? Let this noble Briton, this Christian gentle 
| man, tell his own tale. 


Apparently she was quite dead ; and we did not delay. A courtier must not inter- 
|fere with the vengeance of a king; so that, even had we seen signs of life, I candidly 
confess I do not think we should have descended from the vehicle to succour her, 
impressed as we were with the conviction that the execution was by the king’s 
orders. 





F 





On another occasion, in a combat between a tiger and a horse, the latter 
broke the jaw of his terrible foe, and came off proudly triumphant. 

“Let another tiger be set at him!” shouted the king to the natives, after he had 
watched him for a moment or two. “Damn him; I will have my revenge for his 
destroying Burrhea.” The latter observation was addressed to us, the 
European courtiers, and was in English. We rubbed our hands, smiled, said it was 
most just, bowed, and awaited further sport. 


Faugh! But we will not insult our readers by delaying them amid the 
disgusting scenes so flippantly described by this accomplished courtier, of 
whom it is suflicient to say that he remained upwards of three years in 
attendance on a monarch who, in. the words of the Calcutta Review, “more 
than perpetuated the worst practices of his predecessors.” 

Engaged in every species of debauchery, and surrounded by wretches, 
Eurasian, and Native, of the lowest description, his whole teign was one 
satire upon the subsidiary and protected system. Bred in a palace, nurtured by 
women and eunuchs, he added the natural fruits of a vicious education to those re- 
sulting from his protected position. His Majesty might one hour be seen in a state 
of drunken nudity with his boon companions; at another he would parade the streets 
of Lucknow, driving one of his own elephants. In his time all decency, all roe 
was banished from the Court. Such more than once was his conduct, that e 
Lowe, the Resident, refused to see him, or to transact business with his minions. 


It is quite refreshing to turn from the vulgarity and Jeemed coarse- 
ness of the anonymous “ courtier,” to the uppretending and 
volume from the pen of Lord de Ros. If his lordship’s Diary has no othe 
merit, it possesses in an eminent degree that of brevity. 
jealousy, it seems, had arisen in this country, in the years 1834 and 1835, 
with regard to the warlike preparations then being. magne by Russia in the 
Black Sea, as if with scabs hoodia designs t the Porte. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, despatched Lord de Ros and Captain Drinkwater to ascer- 
tain, by personal inspection, how far these rumours were Uaioe by any 
appearance of unusual activity in the fortresses, ports, and arsenals along 
the shores of the Euxine. The result of this mission is not very 
discernible from his lordship’s narrative, but, from the Teady facilit 
by the Russians for the furtherance of their object, it may be that 
the two British officers were more deeply impressed with an agreeable view 
of Muscovite hospitality than alarmed by any fears of Muscovite aggression. 
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ROMAIC AND MODERN GREEK. 
Romaic and Modern Greek. By James Clyde, M.A. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


We said, some time ago, that living Greece must henceforth be regarded as 
an entity; we may now add, that the modern Greek tongue offers materials 
worthy the consideration of thestudent of modern philology, as compared 
with the.ancient. The treatise of Mr. Clyde is to show the distinctions 
and the points of resemblance between the Romaic and the modern Greek, 
and between these and the ancient language., He treats, therefore, of 
the elements.and principal characteristics of the Romaic dialects, of the 
various. modes by which these dialects began in former times, and still con- 
tinue, thanks/to the-efforts.of literature, journalism, and ecclesiastical science, 
to transform themselves into a language, and also of their tendency, amid 
philological dissensions, to a nearer approach to the classics of antiquity. 

The history of language may, without hesitation, be considered the history 
of the intellectual, and, in a certain degree, of the pee life of a nation. 
Those conquests which changed the existence and governments of nations 
have also reconstructed modern language upon the ruins of the ancient 
idioms. To those who would retrace the historical traditions of the human 
zace, no: monument is a safer guide than philology to point ont the changes 
effected by conquest or migration. Thus, although the inhabitants of ancient 
Greece had their peculiar dialects, some of which were exalted to the rank 
of a language by the genius of great writers, yet the Romaic, so called from 
its admixture with foreign, and, in the first instance, entirely Roman ele- 
ments, is the result of corruptions introduced not only by the Romans, but 
also by: the Selavonians, Saracens, Franks, and Turks, and engrafted on tlie 
ancient popular language, which thus retains traces of each of these con- 
querors :— 

“The Romaic dialects are in fact,” says Mr. Clyde, “like the acropolis of modern 
Athens, # faithful historical. monument. As the temple of wingless victory, the 


Propyleeum, the Erichtheium, and the Parthenon connect it with the age of 


Pericles, so do the ruinous state of these erections, the rubbish which encumbers the 
stranger's path, the medieval tower at the entrance, and the heterogeneous wall 
which enciréles the crest of the rock tell of repeated disasters and long decay. In 
like manner, whilst the time-worn Xolo-Doric basis of the Romaic dialects connects 
them with the highest Greek antiquity, their superstructure is mingled with hetero- 
geneous materials of a later date, on which conquerors, civilised and barbarous, have 
inscribed their language and their name.” 

Greece had not that power which easily enabled the genius of a Dante to 
ar, the fi ts of a barbarous Latin intoa new language. Hence, 

ile-the Italian language, founded on the Latin, either cancelled all traces 
of barbarism or naturalised them, the Romaic dialects merely corrupted the 
Greek idioms, without moulding them into a new language. 

What, then, is the modern Greek language? It is the imperfect result of 
this multifarions mixture of foreign elements, uncertain in lexicography as 
in grammar, arbitrary in the written as in the spoken language, sufficiently 
fine to remind us of its noble origin, but, at the same time, so far debased as 
to indieate all the phases of a long period of servitude. The ancient lan- 

sage, from its variety of construction, from its etymological changes, and 

rom the varied elements of civilisation, has been, and still is, left far behind. 
As might naturally be expected, the revival of Hellenism gave new life to 
the study of the Greek language ; and Riga, who, like Giovanni da Procida, 
made the tour of Europe to stir up Philhellenism, and who fell by the hand 
of the sanguinary Austrian, first victim of the Greek revolution, sang a hymn 
to Liberty; this was the, first echo of the new language. Since then 
many have aspired to become the Homers or Dantes of Greece ; and thus 
the schools-of the Philologues were divided. We may here quote Mr. Clyde, 
to describe this period and its results :— 

The immediate restoration of ancient Greek was the fond delusion of a few scholars, 
and the adoption of the Romaic, the enthusiastic expression of devotion to the popular 
eause on the part of a few poets and politicians; but both were wanting in the ele- 
ments of success, and failure was due to the unintelligibility of ancient Greek on the 
one hand, and to the inadequacy of Romaic on the other. The compromise, which 
resulted in modern Greek, gave the requisite lingual expression to the national unity, 
and established that intellectual intercourse between the several classes of society 
which is indispensable to sound national progress. 

Still unsettled in all its parts of speech, it cannot yet be considered a 
perfect language ; and this fora very simple reason. The Greek writers 
attempt, as far as possible, to recur to the ancient grammar and lexicons, 
bat the style of thought among the modern Greeks is essentially European ; 
hence, the result of these two facts would, as a whole, merit the criticism 
passed in Italy on the Abbé Cesarotte’s translation of Homer: “ The statue 
of the great poet appears in the coat, waistcoat, cravat, and trousers of the 
present day 

Mr. Clyde’s short pamphlet, notwithstanding the sterility inseparable from 
philological disquisitions, is not wanting in historical observations gleaned 
on the spot, and we consider it to be as important to the student as to the 
learned. 1t however suggests a few considerations ofa different nature. It 
is strange that in a country like England, where every new object of investi- 
gation is anxiously sought for by a very numerous class of literary men, 
the people, the student, and the seeder should be so slow in directing their 
attention to that which other mations have for some years made a subject of 
deep research and labour. The study of the modern Greek language, out of 
Greece, began in Paris, and at the various German and Italian universities, 
where Greek youths, particularly from the Islands, were sent ; hence, those 
countries were provided with grammars and dictionaries far less imperfect 
than those of England, many years before Colonel Leake, Professor 
Blackie, Mr. Donaldson, and Mr. Corpe placed their comparatively meagre 
productions before the public. Louis Philippe maintained several pupils 
in Athens for that sole object. The French colleges established in the East 

make it one of their principal studies, and the language becomes in their 
hands a powerful instrument of political and religious influence. We will say 
nothing of Germany, the influence of the reigning family of Bavaria in 
Athens speaks sufficiently for itself. There is nothing similar in England ; 
yet, independently of the importance of the study for the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the ancient Greek, why not study for itself that whicl is still one of 









the living languages of Europe? We have carried war into a coun 
the greater portion of the inhabitants are Greeks, where trade Bit Palen 
merce are in the hands of the Greeks, where the most vital interests ofan 
belong to the Greeks, and where, consequently, the Greek language j = 
most generally spoken, even more than the Turkish, and yet thete ts 
scarcely a dozen Englishmen who know or care anything about the Ii _ 
Greek language. tung 

We trust our youth of the industrial classes will soon be 
sider modern Greek as a study of the utmost importance, 
those who are preparing to carry on that expanding 
now springing up in the Archipelago, and on the Asia 
of the Ottoman Empire. 


taught to con. 
more especially for 
commerce which is but 
tic and European coast 
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Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Function of Digestion Cousidered with 


Natural Theology. By William Ront, M.D. &c. Heary G han 
The Heptameron of Margaret Queen of Navarre, Translated from the French, swith 

Memoir of the Author. By Walter K. Kelly. Henry ( Bohn, 
A Letter to the Right Honourable Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart., President of the Ge i 

Board of Health. By John Snow, M.D. John : 


Outlines of Mythology, for the Use of Schools. By a Scholar of Trinity Co 


John W. Park 
Cleon. By Robert W. Thom. Hamilton, Montane 


Hardwicke’s Shilling Baronetage and Knightage, 1855. Compiled by Edward Wal. 


ford, M.A. R. Hardwicke. 
Principles and Rudiments of Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology. By C.R. W. Watkins, 
Russia as it is at the Present Time ; in a Series of Letters. By James Carr, a Working 
Man, lately Retarned from the Interior of that Empire to (Second 
edition, revised and corrected.) ‘ Whittaker and @o. 
Chambers's Journal of Popular Literature, Science, and Arts. (Part XIX,) 
W. and R. Chambers, 
The Errors and Evils of the Bank Charter Act of 1844, as Divulged by Lord Over- 


stone in his Lordship’s Evidence before the Select Committee of the Houses of Par- 
liament, Appointed to Inquire into the Causes of the Commercial Distress in the 
year 1847. By Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Macdonald. Richardson, Brothers, 


Outlines of Military Surgery. By Sir George Ballingall, M.D., &. (Fifth edition.) 
Adam and Charles Black. 
Introduction & la Philosophie de Hegel. Par A. Véra. W. Jeffs, 
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FRENCH CRITICISM ON ENGLISH PICTURES* 

SECOND AND FINAL ARTICLE, 
(See the Leader, No. 274.) 
“T am aware that Mr. Mactisr enjoys great popularity in England. His 
oil-paintings are in as great favour as Mr. Lewis's water-colours and 
Madame Tussaup’s wax-works. But I do not think that Art has anything 
to do with these singular successes. Mr. Mactise has had the luck to 
treat national subjects; Mr. Lewis the good fortune to paint foreign ones: 
the first appeal to Saxon patriotism, the second to curiosity. The minute 
execution of petty details gives to the paintings of both a preciseness and 
| dryness highly satisfactory to all those unimaginative minds who are lovers 
|of legerdemain, enthusiasts of cocoa-nut carvings, fanatics of pen-and-ink 
sketches, and who admire wonderingly a writing-master’s drawing “ An- 
drocles and his Lion” with a single penful of ink. Mr. Lewis's water 
colours, like Mr. Macrisx’s oil-paintings, are made up of details ouper 
together without any reference to ensemble; the dryness of the drawing s 
enlivened only by a cacophony of colouring, of which the history of painting 
offers no previous example. 

And yet, in spite of what I say, Mr. Mactisx is a clever man, and there 
isa great deal of cleverness in Mr. Lewis's water-colours. So much the 
better for those gentlemen, so much the worse for painting! Cleverness 
is killing Art in England, and the beautiful has no more dangerous 
enemy than this cleverness. Mr. Wesster has cleverness more that 
enough. His picture called “ Football” is coloured coldly, drawn cate 
fully, and composed with extreme cleverness. Imagine a troop of ruddy, 
healthy children, well furnished with teeth, in good condition, and fed 
upon meat underdone (viande saignante). These little roast-meat eaters, vil 
lagers by trade, are in pursuit of a ball which has maliciously led them into 
the midst of a bush of thorns. The three most eager ones have 
through the danger without leaving much wool behind them; the rest have 
fallen in a heap, one upon the other, in the midst of the thorns and brambles ; 
the head only of one is to be seen, the contrary end only of another; one 
‘has his hat knocked over his eyes, another his stockings falling over his 
shoes; one is feeling his head, another his arm, a third his knee; one opens 
his mouth and shuts his eyes, another opens his eyes and shuts his mouth; 
therfirst seizes the hair of the second, who pushes the third, who fastens on 
to the arm of the fourth; there are kicks and blows from one end of the 
picture to the other; the cleverest tactician of the troop has ingemiot 
made a circuit, has got in advance of the ball, and is waiting for it. 
catch it? Mr. Wessrer will no doubt tell us at the next unive 
bition ; for at the foot of these picture feuilletons might be written 
continued in the next number.’ h 

In “A Village Choir” the same artist has amused himself by gro 
some twenty perfectly national grimaces. This painting is of great m 
to collectors anxious to compare all the varieties of the English type. 
“Two Portraits” is a pleasing little picture. The man’s face appears to 
somewhat vulgar; but the snowy head of the old woman 1s perhaps 
finest thing that Mr. Wenster has sent us. : 

Between Mr. Wessrer and Mr. Goopats there is only the 
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* These lively and clever chapters are taken from M. E. About’s Voyage a Uap? 
sition, published in Paris this week by M. Hachette. 
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Mr. Goopaut does not draw his figures, he only sketches them. 
for the Benefit of the Widow ” is a pretty composition, tolerably 
but feebly drawn. That stamp of individuality which drawing 
alone can give is wanting to all the persons, both great and small, whom the 
artist has set in motion. Yet the picture will please; the idea is lively, the 
tion clever, — ee cares ye omge —_ of soma 
without flattery that one might spend a ver easant da 
I ea de genre peer oop comer has bo 8 and ‘hich form i: 
contribution. They are works of good taste without any pretension to 
best finished with praiseworthy mont ~ —_ deficient in cleverness. 
gater’s “Faithful Friend” is a marvellously-drawn large dog allowin 
hi — becaressed by a little girl. The child is one of those fragile ens 
tures whieh the English — _ _ how to rear. The — truthful 
ifelike ; unfortunately the hand ts out of proportion. r. Puicuirs’s 
Waiter” is a charming picture, setting ais the rawness of the 
colouring. sagen eee ne this — open-air escribano _ to 
w ut up in their windows:—Un/ortunate persons will here 
ig ne due to their position. The “ First Meeting of Peter 
the Great and cere, bY “> ay. gam without a certain —- 
emperor in uniform looks with curiosity, interest, and desire at 
an Pehom he will one day raise to the throne. The future 
zarina fulfils her menial functions with innate majesty, and if her eyes drop 
of her guests, it is from pride, not timidity. Mr. Lestix’s 
nele Toby and the Ww idow Wadman” is a delicious page out of Tristram 
Shandy. Seelies is ae blooming, and on mee at — —_ 
ief w! ui conceals her bosom, it 1s impossible not to hope that 
Une aby nos _— has a “i unfortunate — Our friend 
Tristram’s relative is in good health; his complexion is ruddy, an 
he is sufficient Fest, but not too much so, which ae make one come. 
From the way in which he is advancing pour souffler dans Ueil of the hand- 
some widow, it is easy to recognise a man not yet detached from the things 
of this world. ‘Truly, the siege of Dunkirk can only have grazed his 
% frame, «s ~ — is a far, far better one than that of Porg 
before the pitiless Lady Montacue. 
cadiede picture, showing us the love of the old poet treated with dis- 
dain by the noble traveller, isa superficial work. I see in Lady Montacue 
nothing more than a handsome woman, laughing heartily: and even her 
beauty istoo modern, too French, too Parisian. I should like to see in her 
the great lady and clever writer, the Siviaxé of England, the woman who 
first gave us exact notions of the East, the benefactress of Europe, who 
brought us inoculation. Mr. Frira has given us nothing more than a tall, 
handsome woman, showing her teeth and her wit. 
ir E. Lanpszxr’s animals have the same defects as the men painted 
by his brother artists : trop d'esprit. It is only France and Belgium that 
know how to paint animals. The picture called “Jack on Guard” is d’une 
finesse agagante. Dress up these dogs in a coat and hat and you will have a 
= out of the Charivari at the time when it was publishing “ Animals 
inted by Themselves.” Jack is the defender of property: we will put 
limon the hat of a gendarme. He seems to defy thieves and to say to them : 
“Only try! here are teeth that will have something to say to your skin.” The 
little dog (I should cock a paper-cap knowingly on his head) says familiarly 
to Jack: “Give me a little, my good gendarme; only as much as would go 
in a nutshell. My parents made me so small that 1 might not be expensive 
to feed.” The large watchdog is a lady qui a eu des malheurs; her 
head should be tied up in an old cotton handkerchief. She does not 
wk, she only looks at the meat. She belongs to the category of the bashful 
: you may be sure she has eight children lying on straw waiting for her. 
buff 


C 
in 
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is a beggar by trade, a shameless beast, idle, a glutton, and a 
m; he is doing the grand, and trying to mollify the gendarme by 
some immense joke. The mastiff, who comes next, seems to be taking the 
measure of the faithful Jack; he sees that there is something to be done ; he 
feels f and knows by experience that “ nothing venture, nothing have :” 
he is tating a set-to with the gendarmerie. The last comer, who 
has not yet crossed the threshold of the door, is a prudent individual prac- 
using an-expectant policy, ready to run away if there is fighting, and to 
share the gpoils if there is plundering. 

Itwould be easy to do the same with another scene of the private life of 
dogs, called“ Breakfast.” These compositions, too amusing for pictures, are 
excellent forvignettes ; and Sir E. Lanpseer is the English painter who 
has been oftenest and best engraved. We have all admired the engraving 
called The Sanctuary.” That large stag standing in the midst of a pool, 
motionless, listening with outstretched ears to the distant sounds of the 
chase, whilst a flock of scared wild-fowl flies away behind him, is one of the 
I andmost dramatic compositions ever invented by an animal painter. 

ell, the effect of the picture is less fine than that of the engraving; it 
seems-as ifthe brush had struggled unsuccessfully against the engraver. 

etSirE. Lanpsrer works out his ideas with a perfectly marvellous power 
of execution. The horses at the farrier’s and the tethered ram are by a 
Master’shand. But the slightly exaggerated precision of the drawing, the 
Tawness of the colouring, a something hard in the manner, and, above all, 
perfect absence of naiveté, give to this style of painting less charm than 
merit, and it amuses the eye without satisfying the taste. Have you noticed 


two small monkeys gnawing a pine-apple? ‘That picture is worth 50,000 


One of the most curious pictures, because it shows the labours of a clever 


aan in pursuit of fancy, is “The Quarrel of Oberon and Titania,” by a]- 


em, Mr. J. N. Paton. 
PRARE, in a fairy piece which is a pendant to the Zempest, has intro- 
duced Oberon, King of the Fairies, and Tis wife Titania, into the city of 
ene, in the midst of the heroic times. Oberon suspects his wife of 
lookie eae interest in Theseus ; Titania accuses her husband of 
dour a miringly at the amazon Hippolyta, mother of the chaste hero 
bourrest tance. ‘The two sovereigns of the invisible world quarrel in a 
Be0is way in the midst of their winged court. 
**atTox has endeavoured to represent on canvas these small, mys- 








terious, blooming, very naked, and tolerably sill which came . 
all sparkling and airy out of Shantonaniss & c ema picture is 
the work of a draughtsman who has done his best. Oberon in tights 
and a = palliam is the best type of an Englishman; Fitenia ts a 
thorough-bred lady who has not put her corset on. I do not know: 

it is that the nude always shocks one in English painting. I always thi 
that the young Misses who are curtseying in xaturalibus will run away 
erying For shame! if they see that we are looking at them. 

With Mr. Parton, the dispute of the King a Queen of the Fairies:isa 
polite quarrel, accompanied by academic gestures. From the movement of 
the lips, it is easy to see that they are quarrelling in English. 

Round the principal group the artist has laboriously assembled an 
innumerable crew of comical little beings: t-bellied dwarfs, nimble 
demons, grotesque poussahs, Will-o'-wisps | with iron, white and 
black imps, the heads of some carefully covered with the calix of a 
flower, others mitred with a shell in the best taste, one riding on a 
butterfly, another on a snail, this one at war with a spider, that one 
occupied in blowing off a dandelion’s head. Around them insects a 
rhythm, beetles steadily scratch up the earth, flowers twist themselves about 
consciously ; a scientific vertigo has seized upon the whole assembly ; there 
is a perfect storm of kisses, as thick, but as cold, as hail. By some sleight- 
of-hand of which an Englishman only was capable, the artist has grouped 
this multitude of little naked beings without anything that could shock ‘the 
most puritanical eye; no more of their rosy flesh is seen than is to 
look at ; their closest caresses have something icy in them: pac te 
seem like so many schoolboys who have been warned to ‘amuse \your- 
selves, but be good.” ‘This interpretation of SaaksPEaRe’s is ex- 
tremely clever; but the wild reveries of the great master of faney, ‘thus 
mitigated, calmed down and made respectable, give me the idea—I hope 
English will excuse the comparison—of iced punch. 

And yet our neighbours would have a fine game in their hands if they 
would be colourists. Their somewhat gloomy climate ought to incline them 
to colour. Colour is not a tropical production. Under a cloudless sky, in 
a pure, dry, clear atmosphere, nothing is seen but lines. Shade is — 
and without shade, light is of no value. That is why the Greeks were 
great draughtsmen and such poor colourists : they no more know the value 
of a sunbeam than a millionnaire understands the value of a . It 
was under the salt mists of Venice, and the heavy sky of Holland, that 
beauty of the contrasts of light and shade were first suspected. A picture 
by Remsranpt would be a hieroglyphic on canvas to a native of —— 
Athens, or Beyrout. He would ask what sin those poor human figures 
committed, for which'they were buried in external darkness. The English 
have no such cause for wonder: they know what it is to be in darkness; 
they know the value of a sunbeam sharp asa gimlet through a mass of 
clouds : if fog is a good teacher of colouring, they are in a capital 

But I recollect that at the*Collége Charlemagne, where we had the best 
masters in Paris, most of the pupils, instead of attending to the lesson, 
amused themselves by drawing des bonshommes. 

Yet England has colourists. If I said she had many, I should lie like 
Mr. Barnum. But she has some. Let us reckon on our fingers. Mr. 
Kwieut, Sir C. L. Eastnaxe, Mr. Poors, and Mr. Daney. are 
wo English painters of genre, who paint with a brush and not with 
a nail. 

I ought perhaps to have mentioned Sir C. L. Easttaxe first, since he is 
the President of the Royal Academy of London; but his “Spartan Isadas” 
lies on my conscience. The noble President of the Royal Kesdemy seems 
to have chosen that subject in order victoriously to prove that historical 
painting cannot take root in England. The ‘“ Svegliarina,” the “ Pilgrims,” 
and the “Flight of Francesco di Carrara,” are three warm and luminous 
paintings. One can see that the painter has brought back a little Italian 
sun on tis palette. The head of the Svegliarina, which recurs in both the 
other pictures, is very remarkable. The two last-named subjects are taste- 
fully composed ; the drawing is somewhat slack, but one cannot have every- 
thing at once. 

Of all the English colourists, Mr. Ksienrt is the one whose painting most 
resembles ours. Certain parts of his picture of the “ Wreckers,” a drama 
in three acts, recal the manner of M. Deuacrorx. The effect of the left 
panel is especially admirable. ‘The torch fastened to the horse’s head throws 
out a sinister glare, and lights up horribly well the red smock-frock, bandy 
legs, and rascally countenance of the negro. The middle panel is less 
remarkable, both as to drawing and colouring; but the other two can bear 
comparison with the good pictures of the French Exhibition. Mr. Kaueut 
is a painter; Mr. Poore is another. I have spoken of his “Job.” The 
“ Queen of the Gipsies”’ and the “ Crossing a Stream” are two pretty ideas 
clothed in vague, misty colouring, and infinitely charming. 

‘“ The Evening Gun,” by Mr. Dany, is a simple and vigorous work. A 
man-of-war, anchored in a foreign roadstead, in a flat, dreary, and morose 
country, fires a gun as night sets in. Long clouds, part black and part red, 
reach to the horizon; the land is hidden in a thick twilight, through whieh 
a fisherman's fire, burning on the shore, hardly shows itself. The ship is 
motionless ; the large tumultuous machine enters on its rest; the masts are 
deserted, no top-men are running among the yards, which are carefully laid 
out in a straight line; the gun is the last sign of life of the whole crew. 
Mr. Dansy's picture breathes of sadness and solitude ; it leaves a melan- 
choly on the mind. ; : 

To this short list I willingly add Mr. Hoox’s pretty picture of “ Venice as 
we Dream of It.” It is less a picture than the tion of two 
paintings connected by an arm and a rose. The draperies are elegant, the 
colours joyous ; it is a cheerful work, an agreeable preservative against the 
spleen. 

: But colouring finds so little favour in — that the kings of the day 
are the pre-Raphaelite painters, the chief of whom is a young man of four- 
and-twenty, Mr. Mrvais. : : piety 

I regret that Mr. Mrtats, a man of very liberal mind, should give him- 
self up to reactionary painting. Why return to Pervewo and forget 
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that Rarwart, Micuart Ancexo, and Trrtay have existed ?_ Has paintin 
ince the century, and must we admit that 
masters has served only to corrupt taste? 

. Mixxais draws divinely and paints scientifically. His pictures, painted 
with truly British conscienti , not only reproduce the form and colour 
of flesh, but the texture of stuffs; the tradesman who sold the cloth would 
recognise the quality of his goods; the sheep who furnished the wool would 
know the nature of his fleece. This merit would be but mediocre if the 
finish of the details destroyed the effect of the ensemble; but Mr. Mitiais 
expresses sentiment as well as a pair of gaiters, and a passion as well as a 
coat-sleeve. The “Order of Release” is a masterpiece, in spite of the 
minute perfection of all its details. The pretty little Ophelia, drowning 
herself unconsciously, is full of grace and naiveté; the landscape which sur- 
rounds her is full of melancholy feeling, although you can count the leaves 
of the trees. What are we to think of this ? at Mr. Mrxvats has a great 
deal of talent, since he touches and charms us while depriving himself of all 
the means which modern art has discovered. We can only compare him to 
® man who has put on leaden soles to run arace in. Mr. Mixuais will go 
far, if he will consent to change his shoes. 

Mr. Coxttns belongs to the same school as his friend Mr. Mittats. Like 
him, he carefully abstains from any excess of archaism ; but it is not only 
against excess that he has to guard. He paints conscientiously and lovingly ; 
he studies nature faithfully and closely. His first works erred by feeble 
composition; his picture of “ Madame de Chantal,” without being irre- 
proachable, denotes progress. The predominant qualities of Mr. Coitins 
are austere simplicity in conception, care and remarkable talent in execu- 
tion; but his painting resembles ours so little that it requires an entire edu- 
cation to appreciate it. 

As to Mr. Dyce’s “ Virgin and Child,” it is too decided an imitation of 
Psrverno. She is reading the Gospel by anticipation, in a book nicely 
printed in Gothic letters. She has, like her son, a slightly Chinese physiog- 
nomy. The execution is far inferior to that of Rapuart’s master. ‘The 
shadows are dirty and clayey, and the body of the Divine Child is very much 
in want of a ; 

Lawrence's native country has sent us some fine portraits, amongst 
which we remark three, of very different character. 

The finest, if I am not mistaken, is the full length of the “ Provost of 
Peterhead,” by Sir J. Watson Gorpon. Setting aside a little uniformity 
in the plans, and monotony in the modelé, this picture is really a masterpiece. 
The face is real, living, thoroughly English; and it is not any given En- 
— it is the Provost of Peterhead. One may say & priori and without 

aving seen the original, that the likeness is a striking one. 

The picture ofan old lady, by Mrs. W. Carpenter, without being as 
_—— painted, is remarkable for its boldness and breadth. The old 
lady has a delicate and haughty, though gentle countenance; it is aristo- 
cratic dignity rather than pride. She wears on her brow that look of 
thoughtful meditation which is the greatest ornament of old age. The dress, 
which seems to belong to two centuries ago, the arrangement of the head- 
dress, the chaplet round tke neck, all, even to the gloss of age which 
covers and softens the painting, are in harmony. If the catalogue had not 
told me otherwise, [ should have fancied I was looking at the picture of the 
great Exizanern, a year before her death, when her passions having died 
out, and the memory of Essex being effaced from her heart, she had no 
longer any thought but for t political schemes, the austere duties of 
religion, and satisfaction at having governed so well. Let us remark in 
passing that the dramatic history of Mary Srvarr is not even mentioned in 
the English Exhibition ; there is not a —— not a water-colour of it. The 
English follow Naroreon’s precept: they wash their dirty linen at home. 

Mr. Boxat has painted the portrait of a young lady with thoroughly 
feminine delicacy. She is as white as a drop of milk, and fresh as spring 
dew. Her naive face seems to take a long, startled look at the things of 
this world. 

Mr. Grant's portraits are perfect, save a little affectation. 
is the most direct heir to Lawrencr’s qualities and defects. 

The English, who possess the art of creating landscapes in their parks 
and gardens, appear to me less clever in painting them. I will except Mr. 
Linwext, who is both an exact landscape painter and a warm colourist. 
“The Waggon bringing Trees from the Forest,” and “The Path through 
the Mountains,” will be especially noticed. I only regret that nature should 
appear so rugged and hairy in Mr. Liynetr’s pictures. In that lies a little 
mannerism. 

Mr. Hoxtann has painted water splendidly in his “ View of Rotterdam.” 
“The Thames at Greenwich” is a remarkable work. Nothing but a little 
naturalness is wanting to this painting. Mr. Creswick’s “ Showers ” shows 
a little less talent and a little more truthfulness. “The Poet's Ravine” of 
Mr. Reperavs is a pretty picture, a little monotonous, and fatiguing from 
the excess of detail. Mr. Gitsert’slandscape—well drawn, fresh, delicate, 
and in beautiful harmony—is too heavy, too glossy, and fatiguing. But 
Mr. Gireerrt distinguishes himself from his countrymen by the truthfulness 
of his colouring. I fear that all English landscape painters see nature 
through prejudiced eyes: one puts on pink glasses, another yellow ones; 
almost all use microscopes. Gentlemen, leave your glasses, and open your 
eyes wide; that is how nature requires to be looked at. 

I can now pass without transition from oil to water-colour painting ; 
these two styles are less distinct in England than they are with us. More 
than one English picture has the paleness and faint grace of a water-colour ; 
more than one water-colour is as vigorous as a picture. Water-colour 
painting is a national art in England. There are two water-colour societies 
in London—the Old Water-Colour Society and the New Water-Colour Society, 
which exhibit brilliantly and sell dearly the works of their associates. ‘This 
style of art, which we willingly leave to young ladies’ schools, is cultivated 
in England by artists of the first class. And our neighbours do wonders 
with their colours and clear water: they obtain effects which we have not 
even sought. 


Mr. Haac’s two paintings, “ Evening at Balmoral Castle” and “ Morning 





Mr. Grant 








in the Highlands,” in no way resemble the little water-colour érdinig | 


which are pasted in albums, or offered with a bouquet to a 


paint. All is honest and aboveboard ; water-colours do not admit 
nicut’s “ Wreckers ;” the stag is as good as if drawn by Sir 
the persons, as if by Mr. Murreapy. I should say that water-colours hart 
never been used more successfully, if I had not seen a few further 
the “Dutch Ships” of Mr. Duxcan. That is what might be called 
masterly water-colour, if two such words could go together jn a 
language. Mr. Duncan has well deserved the reputation which sen 
joys in England, and I regref that he has not sent a sufficient Dumber of 
— to render his name popular amongst us. Mr. JACKSON, another 
nown name, only shines in the Exhibition by his absence, We are the 
losers, and so is he. Mr. Burton shows us his “ Franconian ims” 
The English critics have thought this picture admirable in point of 4 
sition, poor in effect and colouring. I would willingly agree with the 
English critics; yet admirable is a my Merah ‘ 

Mr. Corsoutp not only aspires to the effects of which oil-painti : 
itself to be sole ean but he almost gives his water colons denen 
sions of historical painting. Certainly, his ‘“ Scene from the ” ins 
wonderful tour de force ; but what is the use of it? The artists who take 
so much trouble to do with water what they could do easily with oil, re. 
semble those romantic lovers who come down the chimney when the door jg 
wide open. : 

Yes, but water-colour painting is a national style. 

When I see water-colours striving after colouring, and pretending to great 
effects, I fancy I meet a pretty young girl escaping from her convent dis. 
guised en es. 4 

But the English have been in possession for many centuriesof . , . 

I fear that the water-colour painters are sacrificing their future fame to 
their present popularity. For, after all, water-colours, although they keep 
better than preserves, will not keep as long as oil-paintings, 

But our fathers painted in water-colours; and we their descendants . . , 

All right! Ido not discuss questions of patriotism, especially with the 
English. Let us rather speak of Mr. Lewis. 

His chef-d'ceuvre, “* A Bey’s Harem,” was sold in London for 25,000 francs, 
An equal sum was paid for the right of engraving it, total 50,000. I think 
it is difficult to carry the fetichism of water-colour painting any further. 

Mr. Lewis spent several years at Cairo, and I strongly suspect him 
being the Bey whose harem he has painted. Many months were wanted to 
execute that large room of filagree work into which the sun penetrates 
through a lattice-work, and forms little lozenge shapes upon men and beasts; 
Mr. Lewis worked daily at this strange occupation. After sketching the 
composition, which is pretty, he passed on to the execution, which is 
mediocre, to the drawing, which is weak, to the colouring, which is criard. 
When he had failed in a bit, he cut it neatly out, replaced the paper by some 
pdée of English manufacture, and began over again. One day he found 
his picture broken in two. He sent it over to England, had the pieces 
carefully pasted together again, and continued his work. You see that 
the manufacture of English water-colour paintings is a complicated business; 
but there is a good deal to be got at it. Mr. Hust’s little drolleries, which 
border upon caricature, are sold for more than the pictures of M. Inenss, 
or M. Detracrorx. . ' 

Mr. CatrerMote paints water-colours which have no pretension to bet 
called pictures. They are small scenes cleverly arranged, and executed 
rare talent. I should find it difficult to choose between Mr. Ca’ 
eleven compositions. In all there are the same qualities, and as t the 
defects, they are still to seek. ‘The drawing is correct without affectation, 
Mr. Catrermore has greater breadth than most painters in this country. 
The scene of “ Brigands at Benvenuto’s” would, perhaps, deserve the pre 
ference, if Benvenuto had been a likeness. rr 

Some highwaymen have, in one of their nocturnal expeditions, met 
with a golden calf by Benvenuto Certist. They want to know if the 
thing is genuine, and if they have not been sold: being im doubt they 
consult the artist himself. ‘The brigands have the physiognomy 
time and trade. Unfortunately, Mr. Ticoneneeneen has read neither Cervus 
Memoirs, nor M. ALexaxpre Dumas’s Ascanio. He has given the Floren: 
tine artist the face and corpulence of a Gretna-green blacksmith. ‘The 
picture would be worth much more if one saw in it the impudent vegas, 
the bragging,«fighting, gambling-seeker of facile amours, the elegant 
muscular adventurer, who was the real BENvENUTO. al ed 

Decidedly I prefer “Sir Biorn of the Sparkling Eyes.” Sir Biorn is a 
Englishman of the good old time. He gets drunk every evening, alone, of 
what is called English fashion. The only —- he can endure ca 
his ancestors. He has their rusty coats of mail placed in a circle, 
drinks to their healths sans trinquer. The grandfather of Sir Biorn, of 
at least his armour, is already under the table. Two other s ae 
are leaning against one another that they may not fall, and the scion ; 
all this illustrious ferraille stares filially and svupidly at his relations. Br 
shall finish our examination of English painting with this sketch: pray 
fess that we could not do better. : hich does 

To sum up, the English school is the only one in the world w 
not imitate ours, and has preserved a marked originality. rminute- 

It has more esprit than imagination, more science than talent, more ® bate, 
ness than verve, better drawing than colouring; elle cherche la_ petite 
as they say in the studios of Paris. Its skill and manual dexterity improve 
daily. ; 

Such as it is, it has an enormous money success throughout the ae 
Kingdom. its products are in request, it raises its prices, and canno 
the demand. 

In England, painting is the highest degree of luxury to those who bays 
and the highest degree of industry to those who paint. EA 


the occasion of his féte. They are two fine, good pictures, co 
warmly coloured, and owing nothing to the gloss of varnish mike hed 


quackery. The effect of night is given almost as ae as in Mp ; 
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CE TO ENGLAND.—M. Favre, a 
engineer, has just published some observations 
to the - of making a railway under the 
from to England. He observes that on 
of Cornwall several mines extend a great many 


ee eves under the sea, and yet no accident occurs from 


jeruption of water, though the thickness above is so 
that Kedar of the loose stones moved about by 


canbe distinctly heard. M. Favre lays great 
, Aang fact & the bed of the sea being hard rock, 
wi therefore not likely to be worn through by the action 
oe Re-xuecrrons.—The Hon. W. F. Cowper, and 
the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, have been re-elected 
respectively for Hertford and Kidderminster. In the 
instance, there was no opposition; in the latter, 
who had started, retired upon finding ny 
chance. At the conclusion of his speeeh, Mr. 
a Something tells me that a dissolution of 
is not very far off, when I shall again pre- 
gent myself before you; but, if you want money, or 
beer, or flattery, or what is called clap-trap, you must 
gp to another shop for it.” a Cowper and Mr. Lowe 
earnest supporters of the war. 
a anaae Pusuic Orrices.—The Report of 
Select Committee on the condition of the Downing- 
= contains a plan proposed last year 
by Mr. the Government architect. We 
find this plan thus described by a daily contemporary :— 
«The great feature of the design consists of a quadrangle 
250 feet by 150 feet, entered in the centre through a 
wide with the return of the Treasury- 
buildings in Downing-street. Around this quadrangle 
would be distributed the new offices. A new Foreign- 
office would be erected on a plot of ground, comprising 
the vacant space contiguous to the State Paper-office, 
with the site of three houses fronting South- 
and that of other houses in Fludyer-street. The 
Colonial-office to be built on the site of houses standing 
between t and Crown-street, and a set of 
offices, the use of which has not yet been determined, 
would be built upon the vacant space and site of houses 
in Fludyer-street. All the above-mentioned offices 
would occupy the south and south-west portions of the 
i le. On the east side of the latter, north- 
wards, it is proposed to erect additions to the Board of 
Trade. On the northern extremity of the west side of 
the quadrangle, a large space would be allotted to the 
War Department.” 


Loss or Lire on Westminster Bripcr.—An acci- 
dent happened on Wednesday to one of the diving bells 
employed in the construction of the new Westminster 
Bridge, owing to which, the iron cog-wheels burst 
asunder, and the cogs were scattered completely across 
the carriage road. A gentleman who was passing was 
strick in the chest, which was completely broken in, and 
he died almost directly. One of the workmen was also 
badly hurt. 

Seur-acorme Porvrs on Rarways.—A_ collision, 
owing to the defective working of these points, occurred 
afew days ago at the Bolton station of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway. The train, instead of continu- 
ing on the main line, went into a siding, and dashed 
against aluggage train. The passengers were bruised 
and skaken ; but no serious injury was received. 

Borte ». Wiseman.—On this case, which has been 
tried twice before, being brought on at the Croydon 
Assizes on Monday, some surprise was excited by the 
aimouncement that terms of agreement had been come 
to. It transpired afterwards that the terms are, that 
the defendant is to pay 100/. towards the costs of the 
abortive trial at Guildford, and the whole of the taxed 
costa of the trial at Kingston, and the present action; 
and it was arranged between the counsel that no apology 
or retractation should be demanded or given. Thus has 
ended these Proceedings. The costs to be paid, it was 
said, would amount to nearly 1200/. 

Tae Case or Srranan, Paut, anp Bares, again 
came on at Bow Street on Wednesday, when further 
fe eka as teceived touching one of Dr. Griffith's securi- 

had been traced to a Mr. Levy, for whom it is 


held by Messrs, Str: 
Me Coutts, the bankers. Mr. Strahan and | 


“ now obtained bail; but Sir J. D. Paul 
has been unable a sureties. 
—-The Loire, iron steamship, was lost in 
4 . 1 
= Sunday morning, off Lundy Island. All hands 


en or Lonpon.—The returns of the metropo- 
— are still of a satisfactory character. In 
deaths that ended last Saturday, the total number of 
of 19 ere 993. In the corresponding weeks 
and 1854, when so many lives were attacked 

the deaths rose to nearly double that 

rgd 1909 in the former year, and to 1832 in 
i The deaths of last week occurred in an 
s Population, and the present rate of mortality 
are — comparatively low. The returns announce 
shy, es Of cholera for last week, 3 of which were 
Pieces have ae. or “cholera infantum.” 146 


of diarrhoea, of whom no less than 125 


Were tw i 
833 © years of age. Last week, the births of 
tered at 750 girls, in all 1583 children, were regis- 


m. In the ten corresponding weeks of tt 
Years sponding weeks of the 
1845-54, the average number was 1387.—From 


Me Registrar-General’s Weekly Return, 


A Srormy Psace Mrerine (as peace meetings are 
apt to be) was held on Wednesday evening in St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall, at the instance of Mr. John Hamilton, “ of the 
Empire,” a paper so called. Mr. Hamilton, having been 
voted to the chair, made a violent speech against the 
war, which he said had had the effect of depressing 
instead of increasing liberty. Mr. Bronterre O’Brien, to 
speak in legal language, “ followed on the same side,” 
and proposed a resolution embodying his views. Mr. 


war as ‘“‘a delusion, a mockery, and a snare ;” but the 
meeting, conceiving that this was no amendment, re- 
fused to allow it. Mr. Horace St. John then moved 
an amendment, recognising the justice of the war; upon 
which one of the peaceable gentlemen came forward, 
and aimed a blow at him with a riding-whip, which, 
however, was warded off by the chairman. Several 
other speakers addressed the meeting amidst much con- 
fusion ; and in the end the resolution of Mr. O’Brien was 
carried, though by a very bare majority. 

Mrs. GALBREY, a lady of Northumberland, has 
rescued two men from drowning, by wading into the 
sea, and holding them until assistance arrived in the 
persons of some other women, when they were dragged 
up the bank and saved. 

Po1sonep BY Mistake.—An infant has been poisoned 
by its mother-in-law giving it, in mistake, an embroca- 
tion instead of a draught. 

Inp1a.—The last mails from India bring absolutely 
no political news of interest. Lord Dalhousie, who con- 
tinues at the Neilgherries, is improving in health; some 
valuable presents have been seut to the King of Burmah; 
and trade is dull. 

Tue West Inpres.—Nothing of importance seems to 
be stirring in the West India islands, the last aceounts 
merely having reference to the state of trade, which is 
inactive. 

Tue Eacte Insurance Company.—The annual 
general meeting of the proprietors of this company took 
place on the 10th instant, when the chairman stated that 
the claims of last year on decease of lives assured had 
been of unusually small amount, notwithstanding the 
serious degree of sickness that prevailed. A good rate 
of interest, he added, had been obtained for the com- 
pany’s money. Before sitting down, the chairman im- 


number of assurances. 








FROM THE LONDON’ GAZETTE, 


Tuesday, August 14. 

BANKRUPTS.—Bensamin and Coartes Hayne, Up 
Whitecross-street and Aldersgate-street, carpenters—AR- 
THUR CooLInG and Heyry Marcuam, London-wall, soap 
makers—Wittiam Hackert, Oxford, gas engineer—JouN 
Fre_p, Burnham Westgate, Norfolk, draper—CHARLEs 
Merit Riea, Upper Stamford-street, Blackfriars, apothe- 
cary—JoHN GROVER, Strand, envelope er— WILLIAM 
CHARLES GoopbE, High-street, Borough, warehouseman— 
CoarRLes HorsneELL, Chelmsford, ironmonger—WILLIAM 
Farry, Bedford, provision merchant—JosEPH SPENCER, 
Bilston, Staffordshire, ironfounder—SaMUEL and JosEPH 
Fenn, Birmingham, tailors—Jonunw and THomMas Monx, 
Tipton, Staffordshire, boiler makers—RICHARD GOODACRE, 
Nottingham, grocer—CHARLES PHILLIPS, Weston-super- 
Mare, aud Burnham, Somersetshire, potter — WILLIAM 
FEAR and WILLIAM FErakR, jun., Bristol, sawyers—Lovis 
ANLBORN, Liverpool, toy dealer-—WILLIAM BackHovsE, 
Latham, Lancashire, timber dealer—Joun RusuTon, Car- 
lisle, plasterer—Joun AvGustus NogBL, South Shields, 
wine merchant. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J. Kiicovr, Auchter- 
tool, Fifeshire, baker. 

Friday, August 17. 

BANKRUPTS. — James CarTeR Datton, Coleman- 
street, City, trader—Joun Witners Tayior, Nottingham, 
hosier— THomas Ears, Parliament-street, Westminster, 
railway contractor — WiLLIAM LEEDHAM and WILLIAM 
ALFRED WILD, Sheffield, opticians- Jonny BRowNuILL, 
Tipton, Staffordshire, shoemaker—WILLIAM BaCKHOUSE, 
Lathom (not Latham, as in last Tuesday’s Gazette) timber 
dealer —WILLIAM BARTLETT WHITEWAY, Kingstoignton, 
Devonshire, miller—Epwarp WILLEs Kyieut, Bath, 
dealer in china,glass, and earthenware—GusTavUs GIDLEY, 
Torquay, Devonshire, share broker —CHAaRLES HENRY 





WaLt and CyHristopseR Hott, et, Preston, 
cotton spinners— Samvurt Lewin WALTER, Manchester, 
coal merchant—JosgPa WaitTt_z, St. Helen’s, Lancaster, 
provision dealer—Epwin LaTHaM and WILFRID LATHAM, 
| Fiverpoet, merchants —GEORGE WHARTON, Manchester, 
|furniture broker —JosePH WHITEHOUSE and WILLIAM 
JEFFERIES, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, ironmasters. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

DARLING. August 19, at Government House, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, the wife of his Excellency Charles Henry 
Darling, Esq.: a son. 

HIMM.—August 14, at 3, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, 
the wife of Franz Thimm, Esq.: a son. f 

WILSON.—August 14, at the Vicarage, Eastry, the wife of 

the Rev. Charles Carus Wilson: a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

CHILD—BELL.— August 14, at All Saints’ Church, Fulham, 
Charles Baylis Child, Esq., of Gosford . Fulham, to 
Charlotte, second daughter of William ll, Esq., of 
Broom Villa, Fulham. 

COLERIDGE — BARTON. — August 9, at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Plymouth, William Rennell Colerid ., South 
Devon Militia, son of the late Bishop Coleri of n, 
Devon, to Katherine Frances, only surviving daughter of 
the late Capt. R. Cutts n, of B Devon. 

HANCOCK—SMITH.—-August 11, at Great ford, John 
Hardwick Hancock, only son of the late John Hancock, 
Esq., of 2, Vernon-place, ep py ea to Sarah 
Anne, the youngest daughter of William Smith, Esq., of 
the Manor House, Greenford. 





Pasmore Edwards read an amendment, denouncing the se 


pressed on the meeting the importance of increasing the | G 








: DEATHS. 
CLAY.—August 14, at Swi Rotheram, J 
of Cottingham, Swedish and | Norwegian’ Vise oneal 


at Hull. 

HOOF.—A 11, from disease of the heart, at his 
dence, Kensington, William Hoof, iss. 
sud sek, Elisabeth his wite, fifty-six 

PLAYPAIR.—August 13, at Riddi near Alfreton,” 

ames an t Sa 
HORP.—July 22, at Balaklava, t- ornare, of 
the 4t son of J. KR. Thorp, of 
Hale, Mid aged thirty-five. 

ZELUETA.—A) 11, at 21, his Exeel- 
lency Don P Juan de Zelueta, Count de Diaz, 

seventy-two. 





Commercial Afairs, 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


ConsoLs are quiet. There a S tanptaen weneeon 


i 


of. Money is not quite so as last 

From Australia so likely tote vastly inerssselt that 

rom Aus so li vi we 

se Consoly at 9 before the nosount u payee 
our 0’ .—Consols ¢ at 914,91¢ ; Turkish, 

Russian, 102, 103; Peruvian, 82, 82}. = 


Caledonians, 634, 64; Chester and Holyhead, 12, 14; 
Eastern Counties, 114, 113; Edinburgh and 54, | 
Great Northern, 89, 90; I ; 

stock, 127, 129: Great Southern and 








North-Western, 963, 97; — 

London and th Western 85, 86; Midland, 71%, Tie, Man? 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolns 254, 26; 

73, 74; Yorks, 48, 49; Sow ‘ 63; Oxford 


Rotterdam, 
, 2 pm.; Eastern of France, 394, 
Five per Cent., 
rand Trunk o' 
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France. 
Great Luxembourg, 3f, 4; Madras, 19}, 20; Parisand Lyons, 
493, 49}; Paris wah Cehcnan an 50; 


29; Paris and Rouen, 50, 52; Sambre aud Meuse, 
Great Western of France, 124, 13) pm.; 
Imperial Brazil, 24, 3; Cocaes, 3}, 44; St. J del 
29; Clarendon Cop té . 
8; Liborty.t. 43 Santiago de Cuba, 
, 4; United Mexican, 34 33; £8 

ank, 94, 95; London © of Australia, 
City Bank, 9, 11 pm.; London Bank, 4}, 5); 
Australia, 73, 74; Oriental er 42, 
tralian Agricultural, 29}, 305 ; C: Land, 130, 
Government, 6 per Cent. Loan, 114, 115; Crystal 
23; North British Australasian, {,1; Oriental 
Peel Rivers, 2}, 2; Scottish Australian Investment, 
South Australian Land, 364, 374 
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CORN MARKET. 


Mark Lane, Friday Evening, August 17, 1855. 
THERE has been but a moderate arrival of foreign 
during the week and very little English. The weather 
continues favourable for the harvest, but the attendance 
is small, and the demand is. confined enti to the 
of immediate wants. Influenced, however, the 
belief that the present crop is far short of last ear, the 
failure of the Rye and Potato crops in the North of 
and by the probability of a demand for the Con 
holders do not press , and the ve amount 
business doing is at Monday’s rates. The su of 
is fully equal to the demand, and with a slow trade there 
no alteration in prices to report. There is again a consider- 
able arrival of oie tae —_ on Se of — ition 
prices are most . The trade in floating cargoes during 
the week has been small. A of Roman Wheat has been 
sold at 73s.; one of Galatz, at 67s.; one of mixed 


Hi 


41s. 6d., to the Continent; and one of the same at 39s., to 
the United Kingdom, all cost, freight, and The 
demand for Maize has been very limited. A of Ordou, 
arrived in good condition, has been sold at 38s, 6d.; and one 


of Galatz, on passage, at 39s. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK.- 
(CLosING PRicEs.) 

Sat. |Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur.\Frid, 

$28 'e14 | 214 

ot - 91 

91 | 91 

913 913 «91g 





Bank Stock... sa 
3 per Cent. Red. .... 
3 per Cent. Con. An. 
Consols for Account 
3} per Cent. An. ... 
New 2 per Cents... 
Long Ans. 1860....... 
India Stock............ 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 
Ditto, under £1000 

Ex. Bills, £1000...... 
Ditto, £500....... . 

Ditto, Small 





“ot “od 
91 | 9 
913, 9M he. 














22 
ex eo 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 








(Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WERK ENDING 
HURSDAY EVENING.) 
Brazilian Bonds .......... 1 Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Buenos Ayres 6 per Cnts. Cents., 1822......... +00. 1003 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... 105 ~=—- Russian 4} per Cents... ... 
Danish 5 per Cents......._.... | Spanish3p.Ct. Nw Def. 19 
Ecuador Bonds............ Spanish Committee Crt. 
Mexican 3 perCents.... 21 of hoe not fun. ...... 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for Venezuela 44 per Cents. 31 
Acc. August 16 ......... .. | Belgian 44 per Cents.... 95 
4perCents. 41 | Dutch 24 per Cents....... 65 
Portuguese 3 p. Cents. ... | Dutch4perCentCertif. 96¢ 














PRELIMINARY. ANNOUNCEMENT. — WINTER SEASON, 1855. 
pe GREAT WIZARD OF THE NORTH 
ins SFasesener ot Goss on NORDNY, peas 

A enti as everything the Wisard lays his hand on 


change, the Lyceum 
Wand, be instantly 
theum ; while the 


some 
Theatre Se wave of his 


the Wizard's 
class of Entertainments its walls will be 
as unlike anything that has been seen before as it is possible 
to conceive. ‘ions have 


been in for many 

months past to produce these Butestaiansents on a scale of 
magnitude and excellence worthy of the Wizard’s fame and 
popularity. His assistant spirits have been ordered to spare 
spells ; and the 


no expense in the com ding of their 
Pit i be op he cee which, - 4 


un 
result, it is wi 

" ng will far p the wildest Frenc 
melodrama; with “rapid * more surprising than 
an actor’s twenty parts in twenty different dresses ; 
with “ tricks non Sodomy: A -t than those of an adulterating 
tradesman; and “ transformations” which would make the 
alchemists of old expire with envy. 


Proressor ANDERSON (the Great Wizard of the North) 
having completed the entire circuit of the , and visited 
almost every part of Europe, America, India, and Australia, 
attended ere a degree of success unexampled, 
mee ag in the career of ay, fh mg to the 

e of a Ca artis ve 
DELASSEM MAGIQUES in fs above Theatre for a 
at ee pees final retire 

blie life. No exertion will be spared on his part to secure 

© continuance public favour which he has hitherto 

w presented himself. On the Conti- 


Canada to Mexico, and from New York to 
everywhere, in short, have the Wizard’s marvels succeed 
most effectually in “ astonishing the natives” of the various 
countries visited. His have been patronised 
by audiences amounting in the to very many 
millions; and he is the only British fessor of his art 
_ who, in addition to having been honoured by all the Courts 
of Burope, has also been commanded to perform before 
her Majesty the QUEEN. 


Without attempting to exalt the Professor’s art beyond 
its due deserts, let it suffice to say itis his art. He has de- 
yoted himself for years to the perfecting it, and rendering 
it more fitted to amuse and entertain the public. That he 
has been successful in his efforts he thinks, from what he 
has said, is pretty certain; indeed a lifetime spent in dili- 
gent pursuit of excellence in any art, whatever it may be, 
can scarcely fail in uci apne Compe of efficiency. It 
is the result of this long study that will be presented at the 
Lyceum Theatre. Feats in ern Magic hitherto unat- 
tempted will be exhibited by the aid of out- 
rivalling any that have been previously constructed. 


Another feature in Professor Anderson’s Délassements 
Magiques will-be a complete disclosure of some of the prin- 
cipal impostures of the age, with illustrations of the me- 
chanism, mm , and mischief of Spirit-rapping, Table- 
turning, Clairvoyance, and other delusions, to be c 
quae ly under the now popular head of the “ sell” 

heory. in the Wizard’s performances there will be found 
mirth, for those who seek merriment ; mystery, for those 
who fancy the mysterious ; loxes, for the lovers of the 
paradoxical; wonders, for those who like the wonderful ; 
Startling surprises, for those eager for excitement. There 
will be science for the sage, wisdom for the philosopher, 
art for the artistic, and cheerfulness for all. It will be the 
Professor's object, in fact, to produce a play each night in 
which the audience themselves shall be the actors, and 
which, whatever the plot may be, shall certainly be 
from the fault of many modern dramas,—the fault of lacking 
incident or exciting situations and unexpected dénowements. 


Such will be the general character of the Wizard’s Ban- 
quet of Wonders. fe will be an ordinary to which he will 
welcome all. The bill of fare will shortly be published in 
the programme now pre ng; and Professor Anderson, 
the carver of the feast, will spare no effort to please the taste 
of every guest who may honour his table with his presence— 
cutting it fat or lean as each may wish. 

The Royal Lyceum Theatre will be opened by the Wizard 
of the North, as his Psycomantheum, on MONDAY, Sep- 
tember the 3rd. 
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THE LEADER. 


PITCH & SON’S 
CELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, 
AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENTS’ LETTERS, 
CONTINUED. 


“We were much pleased with the quali of No. 9 case. 
The bacon, &c., we found first-rate.”— Melbourne, South 
Australia. 


ust 

“i to enclose you a Post-office order for 11. 5s. 6d. for 
bacon ; the quality is very excellent, and quite to my taste.” 

“T like the cheese much, and I have no doubt the bacon 
will prove.as good as in former times.” z 

- The bacon you sent me is excellent; I shall recommend 
it to friends.” F a oe ; 

“ L never tasted such bacon in my life; it was delicious.” 

“The Rev. begs to enclose Fitch and Son 1. 1s. es 
for bacon received this morning,and found very nice indeed.” 

“Tam obli your attention to the small order, and 
for the excellent article supplied. Encl are postage 
stamps for the amouut.” 


Fitch and Son will be -gratified rome the originals 
of the above, and a multitude of. others of the like import, 
upon application. 

This celebrated bacon is sold by the side and half-side at 
10d. per lb ; the middle piece of 12]bs, at 103d. per lb.; 
and other separate pieces. 

Bacon, hams, tongues, German sau , cheese, butter, 
&e., a packed for travelling, and delivered free of 

1 





charge, at all the London Termini. 
List of ces free. See also daily papers, Post-office 
Orders to be made payable at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Pre- 


payment is requested where a reference is not sent with 
the order for goods. 


FITCH AND SON, 
Provision Merchants and Importers, 
No. 66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON. 
Established 1784. 








ADNAM’S Improved Patent Groats and 
Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


O INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMI- 
LIES.—The important object so desirable to be ob- 
tained has at length been secured to the Public by J. and 
J.C. ADNAM, PATENTEES, who, after much time and atten- 
tion, have succeeded by their Improved Process in pro- 
ducing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and Barley. 


The Barley being prepared by a similar process is as pure 
as can be manufactured, and will be found to produce a 
light and nourishing Food for Infants and the Aged. 


A report having been circulated that preparations of so 
white a character could not be produced from Groats and 
Barley alone, the Patentees have had recourse to the highest 
authority for an analysis to establish the fact, a copy of 
which is subjoined:— 

Chemical Laboratory, Guy’s Hospital, 
February 19, 1855. 
I have submitted to a microscopical and chemical exami- 


[No. 282, . 


SISAL CIGARS, 
N. GOODRICH, after 25 


asa 
truth or falsehood of the assert: 
as his Sisal Cigars have ever eal ay 
een —— ver finest quality, for 1s. 9d, 
stamps extra. None are genuine unless signed, 
Goodrich.” 416, Oxford. London, Nearly 
Hanway-street. — 





ee PALE ALE, in 
ottles. -HARRINGTON 

still Delivering the MARCH BREWINGS in Cue 
Gallons, and upwards. Alsoin Bottles, imperial measure. 
Address :—HARRINGTON, PA 

and Beer Merchants, 53, Pallimaite ee = Co, Wine 





—- ee 
° MILNERS’ HO AST AND 
212 PIRE-RESISTING SAPES (omen 


vapourising), with all the improve and 
ae rig AB yp pet 1 lg St 
unpowder- an 
Safe is cure) thee » 


THE STRONGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAPEGUARDS. 
EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHCSNIX (212 degrees) SAFE 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and ertensie ee 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool, London Depit, 
474, Moorgate-street, City. Circulars free 


by post. 
YyNE THOUSAND  BEDSTEADS 
CHOOSE FROM.—HEAL and SON 10 
extensive Premises, which enable them 
One Thousand Bedsteads in stock, One 
of which are fixed for inspection 
of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz 
tures, complete. Their new warerooms 
assortment of BEDROOM FURNITURB, 
every requisite, from the plainest 
vants’ Rooms, to the newest and 
Mahogany and other Woods. The 
soundest and best manufacture. 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
PRICED LIST OF BEDDING, sent free by 
and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 













contain an 








DR. DE JONGH'’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 
Prescribed with eti fid by the 
complete confidence a Ee 


purity, and superior, immediate, 
It is entirely free from nauseous flavour, and being 
variably and carefully submitted to chemsiggh anaes tne 
ONLY SUPPLIED IN SEALED BOTTLES TO PRECLUDE SUBSE- 
QUENT ADMIXTURE OR ADULTERATION—this Oil possesses 
a guarantee of genuineness and purity offered by no other 
Oil in the market. 
TEsTimMoNIAL from ARTHUR H: went, =e. 
F.L.S., M.R.C.P., Chief Analyst of the Sanitary mis- 
sion of the Lancet, Author of “Food and its Adultera- 
tions,” &c., &c., &c. 
“T have more than once, at different times, subjected 





nation the samples of Barley-meal and Groats which you 
have forwarded to me, and I beg to inform you that I find 
in them only those a which are found in good Barley. 
re is no mineral or other impurity present ; and, from the | 
result of my investigation, | believe them to be genuine, and | 
to possess those nutritive properties assigned by the late Dr | 
Pereira to this description of food. | 
(Signed) A.S.TayLor. |{ 
“ Messrs. J. and J, C. ApNaM and Co.” 


CavTion.—To prevent errors, the Public are requested 
to observe that each Package bears the Signature of the 
PATENTEES, J. and J. C. ADNAM. 


To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden- 
lane, Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packets and 
Canisters at 6d. and ls. each, andin Canisters for Families 
at 2s., 5s., and 10s. eack, of all respectable Grocers, Drug- 
gists, &c., in Townand Country. 





p* KAHN’S GRAND ANATOMICAL 
MUSEUM, consisting of upwards of 1000 highly-inte- 
resting Models representing cvery = of the uman 
Frame in Health and Disease, also the various*Races of 
Men, &c., open (for Gentlemen only) daily from 10 till 10. 
Lectures, varying every day in the week, are delivered by 
Dr. SEXTON, at 12, 2, 4, and alt eae 7. Admission, 1s.— 
4, COVENTRY-STREET, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly recommended for softening, 
improving, beautifying, and preserving the skin, and giving 
it a blooming and charmin pearance, being at oncea most 
fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely 
remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and 
healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, seurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or 
eruption ; and, by continuing its use only a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the 
complexion perfectly cleat and beautiful. In the process of 
shaving it is invaluable, as it annihilates every pimple, 
all roughness, and will afford great comfort if applied tothe 
face during the prevalence of cold easterly win 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., with Directions for using it, 
by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 





0,000 NERVOUS MIND AND HEAD 
SUFFERERS, from Noblemen to Mechanics, having 
Series ititeon Feary been Gbliged to to apply to the Rev, Dr 
urin 0 Dr. 
Willis osely, is. loomsbury - street, Dotted -cqeere, 
London, and 50 are not known to be uncured. Means of 


cure on be paid for, and a re! prevented for life. 

madres one asp sor ford Breve Chap 
one si seut ; or, for elve 

on the : 

oth of Guring pote Complaluts 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
BITES MOC-MAIN LEVER, TRUSS| 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of a steel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided,a soft Bandage being worn round 
the body, while the a resisting power is supplied by 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so muc 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected,and may be 


the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on | 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, 
Piccadilly, London. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
COSE VELNS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light 
in texture, and inexpensive,and are drawn on Eke an ordi- 
nary stocking. Pricefrom7s.6d.tol6s, Postage, 6d. 





EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 

Free of Charge, forthe Protection and Instant Relief 
of the Deaf, a Book of 30 pages—An extraordinary Dis- | 
covery.—Just published, sent free by post toany deaf person | 
writing for it, “A STOP TO EMPIRICISM and Exorbitant 
Fees.” Sufferers extremely deaf, by means of thi#book, per- | 
manently cure themselves, in any distant part of the world, | 
without pain or use of any instrument. Thousands have | 
been restored to perfect hearing, and for ever rescued from | 
the snares of the numerous advertising, dangerous, un- | 

qualified pretenders of the present day. It contains lists of 
startling cures, published by Dr. F. R. HOGHTON, Member | 
of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 2, 1845; | 
L.A.O. - 30, 1846 ; Consulting Surgeon to the Institution | 
for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall Mall, London, | 
where all letters are to be addressed.—Personal consulta. | 
every day between 11 and 4 0’clock.—Sufferers deaf 40 | 


to jor 50 years have their hearing perfectly restored in half an 


hour without a moment's inconvenience. Testimonials and 
certi can be seen from all the leading members of the 
Faculty, and from Patients cured, 


your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, xD THIS UN- 


TH 
KNOWN TO YOURSELF—and I have always found it to be free 


| from all impurity and rich in the constituents of bile. 89 


great is my confidence in the article, that I pre- 
scribe it in preference to any other, in order to sure 
of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best condition.” 


Sold onny in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GEYUINS, 
by ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, London, 
Dr. de Jongh’s sole Consignees ; and by most, respectable 
Chemists in town and country. 


Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 43-90 ; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS, INFALLB 
FOR THE CURE OF INDIGESTION AND DI 
ORDERED STOMACHS.—Mr. Charles Walch, of Castle- 
wellan, states, in a letter to Professor Holloway, that s 
person with whom he is acquainted suffered from Indiges- 
tion and Liver Complaint. Some of the 
medical men in the neighbourhood had tried their skill 
upon him without any good effect, and for some time he 

was in the County Infirmary, where he was 
curable. However, notwithstanding all this, Hollowsy's 

Pills have been the sole means of perfectly curing him- 
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=F 


at Proressor HoLioway’s establishments, 24, 


Constantinople; A. Guidiey, Smyrna; 
Malta. 





ry mes EMAR.—PROTECTED BY ROYAL 
LETTERS PATENT OF ENGLAND, and secured 
by the SEALS of the ECOLE de PHARMAOIB de PARIS 
and the IMPERIAL COLLEGE of MEDIOINS, VIENN. 


TRIESEMAR, No. 1, isa Remedy for Relaxation, Spe 
matorrhoea, and Exhaustion of the System. 
short space of 


TRIESEMAR, No. 2, effectually, in the af 
Three Days, completely and entirely eradicates all traces 
those disorders which Capsules have so long been 
an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of avast 
of the population. 
TRIESEMAR, No. 3, is the Great Continental 
ad that'class of ——ee which, entieleeer, the 
ysician treats with Mercury, to the inevi 
Be the Patient’s constitution, and which all the Sarsaparills 
TRIESEMAR, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are alike devoid of teste 
smell, and of all nauseating qualities. They may 
toilet-table without their use being suspected. 
Sold in tin cases, at 11s. each; free by post, 2%. extrs, 
divided into separate doses, as administered by Weil 
jatondors, of leptert-dohnee be eGornball Hannay st 
in Londen, o ert Johnson, 68, ; . 
Co., 63, Oxford-street ; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street S 





) in the world cannot remove. 


Ingliam, Druggist, Market-street, Manchester; 
Chemist, Lord-street, Liverpool: Winnal Bookseller, 
street, Birmingham ; Powell, , 15, Wetmore 


land-street, Dublin. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; 


London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa ; 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and ate and H. Hoods, 
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L- ing Policies | have been issued. 
me tod the — Premiums thereon to 90417, 
‘The position of the Society at Ist March was as fol- | 
. Noe Gaiting Assurances : 
wenue + - 
Anus’ jated Fund x 
This Corporation has been in existence TWENTY-FOUR 


‘proceeds on the principle of Mutual Contribution, 
or Profit being wholly divisible among the 


It 
Bs Supe 
© additions to Policies made at and preceding 
to 


wes 


Sx HUNDRED AND SIX THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND 


t to the Representatives of Deceased 
The mat of 


Mambers is ui 


six HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 


: Report, and all other information, may be 
nie tion at the Head Office, or Agencies. 
in London—W. COOK, 126, Bishopsgate-street 


| 
| 
‘IEW OF THE PROGRESS AND POSITION OF THE SOCIETY. | 
——————— | 
{ 
| 


THE LEADER. 


[ )3ITED MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 54, Charing-cross, London. 
Policies indisputable, 
No charge for Policy Stamps. 
Whole profits divided annually. 
Assurances on the strictly mutual principle. 
Invalid lives assured at equitable rates. 
THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director. 


EACqGtE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807; Empowered by Act of Parliament, 53 
| Geo. ITL., and regulated by deed Enrolled in the High Court 
of Chancery. 
3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS. 

JOSHUA LOCK WOOD, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM WYBROW, BEsq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Charles Bischoff, Esq. | Chas. Thos. Holeombe, Esq. 
| Thomas _ammenen, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
| Thomas Devas, W. Anderson Peacock, s 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Priee, a 
Robert A. Gray, Esq. Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Auditors—THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. ; WitiiaM H. Samira, 


Jun., Esq. 
Medical Officers—JamMEs SaneER, Esq., M.D., Tottenham 
Green ; Wa. Cooxg, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower 














by Special Act of Parliament- 


-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
this SOCIETY was held at Edinburgh, on 
1855. The Report, by the Directors, among 

contained the following particulars :— 


closed on 1st March last — 





ssured thereby amount to 284,670/. ; 


-£4,392,733 
163,304 
910,845 


amounted 


FIFTY-FIVE POUNDS. 


Actuary and Secretary—CHARLES JELLICOE, Esq. 
The Assets of this Company Exceed Three 
Quarters of a Million Sterling. 

THE ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS—One Hundred and 
Thirty Pive Thousand Pounds. 

THE NUMBER OF EXISTING POLICIES Is—Upwards of 

















Amount Annual | Accumulated | Pour Thousand 
Assured. Revenue, | Fund. ‘ 
——— |—_—_ ——| | THE TOTAL AMOUNT ASSURED—Exceeds Two Million 
' Exss aa s | | Eight Hundred Thousand Pounds. 
las iot Ma es 1,707,716 | 64000 | | AT THE DIVISION OF SURPLUS IN 1852,—About One 
Do. 1849} 3,067,376 | 114,106 | Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds was 
| Do __ 1855; 4,392,733 163,394 910,845 || added to the Sums Assured, under Parti- 





Head Office, 26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





No.3, Patt Mat East, Lonpon. 


S desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, 
by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with 


perfect Security. 
The Interest is payable in January and Jury, at the 
Head Office in London; and may also be received at the 
various Branches, or through Country Bankers, without 
delay or expense. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses 





BGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 


$9, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Chairman—THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman, 


cipating Policies. 

The Division is Quinquennial, 
| AND THE WHOLE SURPLUS (Less 20 PER CENT. ONLY) IS 
| DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE ASSURED, 


ROBERT CHRISTIBE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 


The Premiums required by this Company, although mode- 
rate, entitle the Assured to 80 per cent, of the quinquennial 
| surplus. 
Esiablished A.D. 1844. | The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without 
|extra charge, to reside in any country— (Australia and 
| California excepted)—north of 33 degrees north latitude, or 
south of 33 degrees south latitude; or to pass by sea (not 
being seafaring persons by profession) between any places 
| lying in the same hemisphere—distant more than 33 degrees 
| from the Equator, without extra charge. 
| Deeds —_ are registered at the Office, and 
assignments can be effected on forms supplied by the Com- 


BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


pany. 
The Annual Reports of the Omngany‘e state and progress, 
| Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post 
| free on application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s 

Agents. 


and Forms for opening Accounts sent free 
on application. 





St GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
h 118, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 
Capital, 100,0007., in Shares of 51. each. Deposit, 12. per 
Share. 
(On which Interest, at the rate of 57. per cent. per annum, 
exclusive of Dividend, is guaranteed by the Deed of Settle- 


COMPANY. 


y-Chairman —WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. ment.) 
Richard B. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. Chairman—Viseount RANELAGH, Park-place, St. James’s, 
Bates, Es | Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald. Deputy-Chairman—HENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ladbroke- 


Cam 
Cli 


sq. 

doin Humphery, Esq., Ald. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 

Surgeon—W. Coulson, Bsq., 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 


Consulting Act 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS 
COMPANY. 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with 


The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital 


in, Hea. square, Notting-hill. 
Secretary—W. C. URQUHART, Esq. 
} POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE. 
| Aunuities and Endowments for families, children, and 
|others on the most favourable terms. 
Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
No charge for medical fees or stamps. 
Loans granted for long or short periods, payable by 
| mouthly, quarterly, or half-yearly instalments, 
Defective Titles, Reversions, &c., assured and guaranteed. 


Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 





uary—Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. | 


pateway ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 





—an Assurance > , i ste. > . : 
and in ae ner we ey sted ate nay 16,2217. 5s. have already been paid as compensation for Fatal 
0007. a year. : a ree and other Railway Accidents, by the 


erat ieee 
Premiums to Assure £100. 


Age. One Year. Seven Years. WithProfits, Without Profits 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


EXAMPLES. 
10007. was paid to the Widow of J.G., killed on the 24th 


Whole Term. 


} 





£0917 8) £019 9 | £1 15 10 i February, 1858, secured by a payment of 1 
{ g £1 ebruary, 1858, seew y a payment of 1/. 
: 113 13 7 25 5 2 7 a4 | 3502. was paid to H. ©. H. J., who had his leg broken on the 
w 150) 169 $07 | 2 14 10 $list Aug., 1853, secured by a payment of 12. 
4 141; 11910 468 | 4011 2002. was paid to W. P., severely injured on the 19th Sep- 
13824 | $17 0 | 612 9 6 010 tember, 1854, secured by a payment of 11. 
eS ————_ | _ For the convenience of frequent travellers, Periodical 
ra MUTUAL BRANCH. | Insurances oe = now —- the risk of Fatal 
Assurers on é Bonus system > entitle » ,¢ | Accidents while travelling in any class carriage on any 
ime. and afterwards annually, to en Bt | Railway in the United ingdom or on the Continent of 
ny or 80 per cent. of the profits. The profit assigned to a and insure Compensation for Personal Injury in 
Piney can be added to the sum assured, appliedin |®"Y ilway Accident in the United Kingdom only. 


the first 
ums 


Fr, 


BF 
i 


of the annual premium, 


oo varying according to age from 66 to 28 


it , . . 
of the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on 


1 or be 
division a return of 
paid was declared: 


received in cash. 
20 per cent.in cash on 
this will allow a re- | 


To Insure 10007. at an Annual Premium of 20s. 
Ditto 2002. ditto 5s. 


{nsurances can also be effected securing the same advan- 
tages for terms of five or ten years, or for the whole of life, 
at greatly reduced rates, which may be learned from the 
Company’s Prospectus, to be had at the Offices, and at all 
the principal Railway Stations. 


Premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the 


years, or one-third » Premi > A new class of insurance has also been established in case 
athe life as'a debt upon the Policy -s ; ‘par cals. ot |of Death by Railway Accident alone, without compensation 
a paid off at any time without notice. “| for Injury. 
proved in one month after proofs have been | To Insure 1000/7. at an Annual Premium of............... 5s. 
oe oe _ | ey —_ not ey 10007. for —— of 
Upon ap roved security. ife by a single payment of 6s. per cent.: thus one 
for Policy “oe, payment of 3. will secure 10002. 


z may, in time of peace, 


Part of 
‘te 


ts paid for their reports. | The Premiums charged inelude the Stamp Duty, this 
proceed to or residein any | being the only Company Insuring against Railway Accidents 
America without extra | empowered by Special Act of Parliament to a commuted 
WILLIAM J. VIAN; 
Secretary. 


or British Nort 
Stamp Duty. 

officers attend every day at a quarter before 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Office, 


E. BATES, Resident Directer. 3, Old Broad-street, London. 





Gourm AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter,1847. 
The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS upon the Company's Bank at ADELAIDE at Par. 
Avppoves cate ee r and oe ~ collection. 
usiness ustralian nerally 
ducted through the Bank’s Agents. — 
54, Old Broad-street,. 


Apply at the Com *s Offices. 
Lawton: pany WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, August, 1855. 


GENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
in Shares of 5i. each ; po gon ened _ 


Every description of insurance transacted 
office. Policies absolutely indisputable. 





tees 
to persous in situations of trust where security is $ 
also against losses arising from robberies. &e. 
Fire and life insurances effected on safe prin-. 
ciples.—Plate-glass insured: 


Trenpostunst, terms of agency, proposals, &c., can be had 
on appli 


cation. 
H. OC. EIFFE, F.R.CS., Actuary. 
J. G. HUGHBS; Secretary. 


HOTOGRAPHS: A 31, 
5I. 5s., and 117. 11s. Send for a list free), at 

Gilbert Flemings, 498, Oxford-street, Author of “ First 

in Photography.” Price 6d., by post, 7d. : 








OCIETY OF ARTS PRIZE 
BOX OF WATER COLOURS.—Used by the Royal 
CavuTion.— Boxes contai: the worst 
Colours, &c., are being sold as Society of Arts 
To prevent any further a on —— 
the genuine y of Arts Prize ing Box of 
Colours can oO of the 
, Finsbury, wr 
sent by post on receipt of 1s. 10d. in Stam; 
article required in the Fine Arts can be 
ERS, as above. 


of 
of Colours. 
JOSHUA ROGERS, 133, row 
Retail, of the Manufacturer, JOSHUA 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST 
ARTICLES 
T DEANE’S Ironmongery and Furnishing 


Warehouses. Established a.p.1700. A Priced Fur- 
nishing List, free by post. 


DEANE, DRAY, and CO. (Opening to the Monument), 
Londen-bridge. 





HE 16s. Trousers reduced to 14s.—Trousers 
and Waistcoat, 22s.—Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers. 

47s., made to order from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, and 

thoroughly shrunk. 

The TWO GUINEA DRESS or FROCK COAT, the 

Guinea Dress Trousers, and the Half-Guinea W: > 

made to order by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, 

Regeut-street. For quality, style, and iP, 

be equalled by any house in the kingdom. 

N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 





ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES, 


i R. ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the 
i University of Padua, who has been established in 
London for three years, givesprivate lessons in Italian and 
French at his own house, or at the house of his pupils.. He 
also attends Schools both in town and country. Mr. 
ARRIVABENE teacheson a plan thoroughly praet 

the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre+ 
hend his lessons. 


hovly tyletterte Bi. ARRIVABENE, No. 4,8t. Michael’s- 
place, Brompton. 


RIVATE EDUCATION IN PARIS.— 
Professor SAUVALLE, Rue des Postes, 44, near the 
Pantheon, receives a select number of young tlemen as 
pupils. They are treated as members of the . The 
course of Instruction includes ancient and modern Litera- 
ture, and the Sciences. Particularattention is given tothe 
French language. 

For iculars,apply (by letter) to Mr. B. P. Arundel- 
anne and for personal reference, to vw ‘ a 9 
16, Prince’s-gate, Hyde Park, London, or to Mr. Holt, 
Charing-cross. 











On Nervousness, Debility, and Exhaustion. Just pub- 
lished, New and Cheaper Edition, price Is., or by post for 
13 stamps. 
HE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, HOW to 
LIVE, and WHAT to LIVE FOR: With Ample Rules 


for Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management; toget with 
Instructions for Securing Health, Longevity, and 
Sterling Happiness only attainable through the J 
Observance of a Well-Regulated Course of Life. By a 


PHYSICIAN. London: Piper BRrorners and Co., .3, 
ternoster-row ; HANNAY, 63, Oxford-street ; MANN, 39,Corn- 
hill; and all Booksellers. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


On Saturday, Nov. 3, 1855, willbe published, the First 
Number of the 


GATURDAY REVIEW of POLITICS, 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART. 

This publication will consist exclusively of origins 

matter, or of news embodied in original comments ; and 

will thus be distinguished from periodicals i 

several important veut. It will differ the eg = | 

newspapers in the exclusion of merely borrowed ne 

from the purely literary journals in the admission of 

discussion. It is. intended that.it shall address 
ncipal topics in the Political, Social, 

ree er aeealint and. iedenandenae which edmented 

with that libera’ a ndependence c 

reflecting minds demand from those who assume to guide 











-and represeut public opinion. 


The publication of the SaruRDAY REvrew is entrusted 





to Messrs. JOHN. W. PARKER and SON, West Strand, 
whom all communications may be addressed. 










































































TO READING SOCIETIES AND BOOK CLUBS. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS 
SEASON, 








1. 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S LIFE. 


his Daughter, Lady HOLLAND. With a Selection from 
Ar senaciieitasa-tane 2 vols. 8v0, 288. 


The DEAD SEA ‘ NEW ROUTE to 
INDIA. By Captain W. ALLEN, R.N., F.R8. Maps and 


vols. post yee 
WHITELOOKE'S: p. OURNAL of the 
ENGLISH meparey the COURT of eeees. 
Revised by Y REEVE, Esq., F.8.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
4. 


BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE to 


a pe Lhasa Vols. I. and II. MEDINA: Map 
Illustrations. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 28s. 


The Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE'S 
RSSAYS, y ey i ee and esomat, xe ‘eae with 
Additions, from t ioe. utah TRA 


LAND, LABOUR, am aa GOLD ; or, Two 
Yearsin Vietoria. By WILLIAM HOWITT. "9 vols. 2is. 


Mr. DENNISTOUN’S MEMOIRS of 
Sir ROBERT STRANGE ; ~yaecaiad LUMISDEN. 2 
vols. post 8vo, Illustrations, 21s. 


Mr. WELD’S VACATION TOUR in 
the UNITED STATES and CANADA. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


9 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY and MEMOIRS 
of JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM. Vols. I. and II. 2is. 
10. 


HUC’S WORK on the CHINESE 
EMPIRE. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, Map, 248. 


i. 

MOORE'S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and 
CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by the ht Hon. Lord 
JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. Vols. I. to V1. 10s. 6d. each.—Vols. 
VIL. and VILL. nearly ready. 


12. 
Mr. FRANK MARRYAT’S WORK 

on CALIFORNIA—MOUNTAINS and MOLEHILLS; or, 

RECOLLECTIONS of a ~_— JOURNAL. 8vo, 21s. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY'S MEMOIRS. 
pA JOHN HOLLAND and Janus 5 VERETT. Vols. I. 
dil. Portraits, 21s.—Vols. Ml. and IV. in the press. 


LORD CARLISLE'S DIARY in 


TURKISH and GREEK WATERS. Fifth Edition. Post 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CLEVE HALL. By the Author of “Amy 
Herbert,” “ The Earl’s —— &c. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s. 


GREGOROVIUS'S CORSICA. Trans- 


lated by RUSSELL aa M.A. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 
cloth; or 8 Parts, 1s. each, 


The Rev. BADEN ‘POWELL'S PROAYS 
the Spirit of the INDUCTIVE PHILOSORHY, 


UNITY of WORLDS, and the PHILOSOPHY o OREAS 
TION. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
18. 

The CRIMEA, its ANCIENT and 
MODERN HISTORY: The HANS, the SULTANS, and 
the CZARS. By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. Post 8&vo, 
Maps, 10s. 6d. > ion 


The BRAZILS VIEWED THROUGH 
a NAVAL GLASS. By EDWARD WILBERFORCE, late 
of H.M. Navy. 16mo. {Nearly ready. 


The CALENDAR of VICTORY: A 
Recreate obese angel goa 
NICOLAS, Feap. 8v0, 12s. 6d. 


2. 

FORESTER’S RAMBLES in NOR- 
WAY Travehers FJELDS and FJORDS. New Editfon 
— Library. 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth; or 2 Parts, 





NOTES on BOOKS : A. Quarterly | Ap of 
to all Members of Book Clubs and Reed. 
Societies, Heads of and Schools, and Private 

eer on Nek tan ose. No. II. will be re ready 5 on te 
Sist instant. . ; " 





LONDON: 





THE LEADER. 








(No. 282, Sar., Avevst 18, 1 
. |;CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY OF FOREICN L 


















Next week, Vol. VIII., Price 3s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF RUSSIA 
DURING THIRTY-THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE. 
By x German obleman. 









EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE & CO. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & GO, 








This day is published, price 6s., Vol. I. of 


NOCTES AMBROSIANA. 
PROFESSOR WILSON 


To be completed in 4 Volumes. 
WILL1aAM BLAcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA. 

This day is published, the First Volume of the 
ORKS of PROFESSOR WILSON, 

Edited + his son-in-law, PROFESSOR FERRIER. 
Containing Vol. I. of the NOCTES AMBROSIANZE. To 
x completed in Four Vols. 
The Series will comprise— 
Noctes Ambrosianz. Daemons of Christopher 


Essays; Critical and Imagi-| North 
native. (Contributed to} Poems. “Tal 
Blackwood’s Magazine.) Lectures oulieral Philosophy. 





To be published in Quarterly Volumes, crown 8vo, price 
6s. each. 


Wit114M BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW TALE OF EASTERN LIFE. 
This day, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
ATHERINE; or the Egyp ptian Slave in 
1852. By W. J. BEAMONT, A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, late Principal of the English College at 
Jerusalem. 


Cambridge: Macmriitan and Co.; London: BELL and 
Da py, 186, Fleet-street. 











The Second Edition of Mr. Kingsley’s New Book for the 
Sea-side is published this day, in feap. 8vo, cloth. With 
a Frontispiece, price 3s. 

LAUCUS;; or, Wonders of the Shore. By 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, Author of “ Westward 





Cambridge: Macmittaw and Co.; London: BELL and 
DALpy, 186, Fleet-street. 








NEW 1 AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


LL the.best new Works may be had in succes- 
sion from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by every sub- 
scriber of One Guinea per annum. The preference is given 
to Works of History, Biography, Philosophy, Travel, and 
Adventure. The Jest works of Fiction are also freely 
ed.—Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CHARLES Epwarp Moupre, 510, New Oxford-street, 
London ; and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 





This day is published, Two Vols, 8vo, price 14s., 


NTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS, with a Commentary on the openin ortion, | 
from the German of Dr. PETER VON HOHLEN, Lat 4 
Professor of Oriental —_ and Literature in the 
roy AR Kénigsberg. Edited by JAMES HEYWOOD, | 


London: Jonny CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





HE WISDOM AND POETRY OF THE | 


ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
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